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SUGGESTIONS FOR A NEW ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


Few things are now called by their right names; few persons appear in their 
proper character before the world; and few ideas have their real significance 
attached to them. Every one of course must regret this, with the exception of 
those to whom nothing could be more unpleasant than that they should be 
painted in their true colours. We should endeavour, however, as far as it lies with- 
inour sphere, to remedy this great and growing evil, which gives encouragement to 
quackery, and allows all manner of humbug to be perpetrated with impunity. 
Accordingly, we intend to offer a few suggestions which may serve to show our 
readers in what light we view certain things and persons which at the present 
day seem to be regarded by the public from a false point of observation. Our 
examples shall be taken at om; they may hereafter be reduced to alpha- 
betical order :— 

1. Conpen.—A person who was very useful in the Free Trade movement—who, 
in fact, performed many services for the labouring, the industrious, and deserv- 
ing among his countrymen—who obtained a great reward, but one not greater 
than he deserved. However, he has stepped out of his sphere, become an 


apostle of everlasting and universal peace, and meddled with subjects of which 
he understands nothing. A most lamentable instance of this was displayed by 
Cobden during the late debate on the Labuan estimate, when he was betrayed 
by his zeal for economy into some ludicrous blunders, which served no purpose 
but to show his ignorance. For instance, he remarked that the voyage from 
Labuan to Sarawak was one of almost as much difficulty as that from England 
to Labuan. Had he said that the trip from London-bridge to Sheerness was 


one attended with as much danger as the voyage from Liverpool to the North 
Pole, the public would have had an equal idea of his knowledge and his wisdom. 
For our part, we are glad he made the remark, although it —— him and his 
speech to contempt. The effect will be useful, for the public will know how 
to appreciate the value of observations made by a man so utterly and entirely 
ignorant of the whole facts of the case as Mr. Cobden. We recommend him to 
keep clear of the Indian Archipelago for the future. Free Trade is his ele- 
ment; he understands that, and nothing else. His petty opposition to the 
Financial Reform measure lately introduced and defeated, left room to sus 

his motives. He voted against it because it was not his own measure. is 
appears to us a mean species of jealousy, entirely unworthy of a man who, 
having attained a high and honourable position, is not content, but must thrust 
himself into affairs of the merits of which he is ignorant. The blunders he 
uttered on the Labuan debate have done a serious injury to his reputation; he 
has been laughed at even by his warmest admirers. Our readers will not accuse 
us of attacking him unfairly. It will be in their recollection how we spoke of 
him in connection with the great question of Financial Reform. In connection 
with that question we are ready to speak of him again in terms of praise; but 
we are ashamed to hear him descending to petty and scurrilous observations 
on a man like Sir James Brooke, of whom the country has reason to be proud. 
Sneers dictated by jealousy—sarcasm produced by spite—and blunders the result 
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of the grossest ignorance,—these will i rably injure Mr. Cobden’s reputation ; 
and it will be well for him if he desist from them in time, so that the public 
may forget them, and not be compelled to number him among those quacks, who, 
having performed a service and received its reward, venture beyond their depths 
= oi their element, and are thenceforward only worthy of derision and 
ridicule. 

2. Examiner.—We place the Examiner next to Mr. Cobden because the sub- 
ject upon which we have to remark in connection with the two is the same. It 
is a weekly paper, conducted with much ability, and habitually devoted to use- 
ful purposes, but occasionally defaced by the contributions of a miserable writer, 
whom jealousy—or some other motive less respectable—continually prompts to 
assail the reputation of Sir James Brooke. We congratulate ourselves, how- 
ever, on one thing, which is, that recent letters from the Indian Archipelago 
fully confirm the remarks we made some time since on this subject. The writer 
in the Examiner has there met with the most unqualified contempt; authorities 
on the spot have contradicted his assertions, and proved -his ignorance in 
such a manner that the whole society of Singapore, a the residents at Labuan, 
in Borneo, and at Penang, are never at a loss for something to move their laugh- 
ter when they recal to mind the ludicrous attempt of the Examiner to injure 
the position of Sir James Brooke, and to confute the statements of the Edin- 
burgh Review. The paper was in a passion two or three weeks after our article 
appeared,—which, however, was of no use; the public only laughed at it the 
more heartily ; and though from time to time it continues to burst forth into a 
rage, and to quote whatever morsels of abuse and scurrility it can glean from 
various other disreputable points, its weakness is so evident that nothing is to 
be feared from its a 

8. Broveuam.—Anything connected with humbug invariably suggests the 
name of Lord Brougham. Our readers were doubtless amused with his lord- 
ship’s prophetic speech concerning the awful results likely to arise from certain 

leasure excursions to Paris. He is an odd man, who never seems at ease unless 
be is playing the buffoon, and long practice has rendered him a proficient in 


the art. Not content with turning his coat, and deserting the party which 
the 


lifted him to eminence, he must now throw dust in the eyes of the public by 
making solemn speeches about the danger of our exchange of visits between 
Paris and London. He was accustomed to favour Louis Philippe, and when 
that profligate old — was overthrown, he fawned on the provisional govern- 
ment. But the Republic was aware of him ; she knew his character, and refused 
to admit him into her bosom. Mad with spite, he returned to England, after 
having prayed to be admitted as a citizen of France, and commenced a tirade of 
abuse against the Ne men whom he wished to be his patrons. Then he went over 

in, walked about Paris, watching the visitors, insulted an English gentleman in 
the public street, and returning once more to this country, has for some weeks 
played the part of Punch in the House of Lords, amusing the country, wasting 
time, and drawing upon himself the unmitigated contempt of the nation. We 
would not be harsh with his lordship ; but, on the contrary, have no objection to 
offer him a few words of kind advice. Let him retire altogether into private 
life—let him hide his head in obscurity, for he can never again appear without 
exciting derision and scorn. As a politician, he is dead; any attempt to 
rekindle the light of life in him, will only remind the public of the good folks 
who endeavoured to infuse vitality into a corpse, by hing its head with asses’ 
brains. With this, we take leave of him for the present, and trust he will ap- 
preciate our kindness. 

4. Bennet.—The so-called noble humbug to whom we have alluded, brings 
to our recollection a petty individual who has, however, in spite of his littleness, 
done good service to the cause of Free Trade. We have alluded to him before. 
He made a speech at Willis’s Rooms, in which he lamented, with woful decla- 
mation, the fall of monopoly. “ Alas!” he said, ‘‘ Alas! for the tenant farmers— 
Free Trade has ruined them; they have their farms on long leases; their 
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landlords bind them to their engagements ; they took the land when monopoly 
was the order of the day, and are now compelled to keep it. Woe to us and to 
our children! If we could only get rid of our leases we might prosper ; but 
hard-hearted landlords reply, ‘ You have signed the agreements, you must stick 
to them; we will have our rents, and you shall not go elsewhere to seek farms 
on better terms.’” This was the spirit of Mr. Bennet’s speech. It really 
excited the commiseration of some honest folks, who said “Well, really the 
tenant farmers have been ill-used. It is too bad that they should be compelled 
to observe engagements contracted during the reign of monopoly, after the 
triumph of Free Trade.” This was a rare boon to the Protectionists. They 
really thought that they had now a bona-fide argument; they redoubled their 
lamentations, their shrieks became more shrill, and a general howl of distress 
rose all over the kingdom. Bennet became a great man; they puffed him, and 
he puffed them. Poor Bennet! Unhappy Mr. Bennet! Even this consolation 
was to be taken away. His landlord, the Duke of Bedford, a genuine Liberal, 
as far as an aristocrat can be liberal, wrote to him, and expressed his pity for 
the plight in which he found himself. “ Free Trade has certainly triumphed,” 
signified the landlord ; “ but don’t distress yourself about your lease. If it is 
such a burden to you—if it is bringing you to ruin, don’t let me stand in the 
way to prevent you escaping from bankruptcy; I will give up the lease; you shall 
not be tied to your farm. Now, therefore, you have nothing to complain of.” 
Luckless Mr. Bennet! when he uttered the paltry rubbish at Willis’s Rooms, 
little did he imagine he should be taken in earnest. He was uttering an untruth ; 
but when the question was pushed home to him, “ Will you give up the lease 
you complain of with such whining grief?” he retreated from the position he had 
taken up, and now remains cowering in his farm, an object of ridicule to the whole 
country. His correspondence with Bedford has been oe and displays one 
fact most strikingly, which is, that he is as ignorant of composition and grammar 
as he is of the value of truth. ‘“ Let the cobbler stick to his last,” says the proverb; 
and let Farmer Bennet stick to his plough and hammer, for whenever he again 
appears before the public, it will be to be welcomed with a storm of laughter 
such as a clown would esteem extravagant. Bennet, Bennet, make no more 
speeches; nature intended you for the plough-tail. Keep your lease, sell your 
= wield your auctioneer’s hammer—that is what you are fit for, and for no- 
thing else. 

6. Bosern-h malicious actor, who is jealous of Macready’s success, and 
endeavours to stifle his rival with the stench of assafcetida. We would recom- 
mend him not to show his face in England. When he failed in the character of 
Macbeth he was received with laughter. If he come again the best way to 
welcome him will be with a totally empty house. 

6. Macrartans.—The author of a book of which it may be said, as it was 
said of the “ Idées Napolienne”— 


“ All that is true is not new, 
And all that is new is not true.” 


There are two volumes of this book, the contents of which may be described as 
a mass of undigested rubbish, abuse of the Liberal pert , adulation of kings, 
princes, and lords, with some furious assaults on A Palmerston. ‘I'‘hese 
assaults, which, as we have said, are furious, are at the same time utterly con- 
temptible. Lord Palmerston being in the same state of ignorance with our- 
selves, and being at a loss to know where the Macfarlane genius lies, has not 
thought proper to place our author in any honourable and lucrative post, which 
doubtless is the cause of the gentleman’s rage. Did Mr. Macfarlane possess 
any talent we should be inclined to take more notice of him; as it is, we 
him by, having by the mere mention of his name done him an honour which 
he does not deserve. 

7. Lorp Joun Russett.—A gentlemanly but aristocratic Liberal, who is tho- 
roughly convinced of the necessity of reform, and is so weak as to be afraid of 
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it. The colour of his politics was displayed in the course of the debate on Mr. 
Hume’s motion for parliamentary reform. Lord John Russell spoke with en- 
thusiasm of the English constitution, of the nice balance of the monarchical, 
aristocratic, and democratic power in this country. Monarchical power !—where 
is it ?—what does it do for us? Aristocratic power!—what is its influence ? 
To impoverish the nation—to wring contributions from the hand of poverty—to 
fatten itself on the ruin of the poor—to create scores of offices, and salaries, 
and honours, to be bestowed on persons from whom no duties are exacted ; 
this is what privilege does for the country, and well may the country be proud 
of it. Truly it would be a great and most lamentable loss were we to get rid 
of the thing altogether. Democratic power! This indeed exists in a degree, 
but in a degree only sufficient to show the shamelessness and iniquity of the 
system which robs one class of its rights, as well as its bread, to su port the 
titled, the opulent, and the lazy. “‘ Would you give the beggar a vote?” cry the 
opponents of universal suffrage. In reply we say, “‘Who made him a beggar ? 
—who made you better than he ?—why is he poor, ignorant, degraded ?—who 
has trampled him like a reptile to the earth ?—and what would lift him from 
his miserable condition?” Give him his rights and he will procure knowledge, 
and that which will support him. Lord John Russell will do well to progress 
with a little more sped. : he must move with the age, or the age will leave him 
in the rear. Joseph Hume, when he so eloquently and ably supported his mo- 
tion, was doubtless prepared for a shifting, purposeless reply. This, however, 
need not dispirit him ; other reforms have met with more determined opposition, 
and have been carried. ‘Time and the good sense of the country must triumph 
over interest and prejudice, which now obstructs the full and free development 
of our constitution. 

8. House or Lorps.—An assemblage of drowsy and dull gentlemen, whom 
the laws have elevated to the position of demi-gods, who are wise by birth, and 
derive virtue, honour, ability, and knowledge, as they derive their estates— 
from their ancestors. They are better than all other men; they deliberate 
without knowing the bearings of the question they are discussing, and always 
arrive at a right conclusion. They are too wealthy to be taxed; it would be a 
pity to diminish their incomes; they look so fat and happy, with their millions 
and their parchments, that we entirely forget the starving wretches, who die in 
the kennel, the common people, the canaille, the dregs of the earth, whose 
bread is taken from them that the privileged may roll in luxury, may gamble 
and be profligate, may riot in vice, and live like the lords of creation, whilst 
their fellow-creatures die of want. These things are necessary—they must be ; 
the House of Lords must exist; the peers must have their titles, their untaxed 
estates, with sinecures for themselves, and their sons, and all their kindred. 
We must have our glorious army and navy, with all its gildings and trappings, 
with fancy regiments, toy squadrons, fancy generals, and fancy admirals. It is 
preposterous to think of upsetting these things; the glory of the country could 
not be supported without them. A fig for the financial reformers who contend 
that the poor and the rich are the same in the eye of Heaven—that they have 
equal wants and equal rights! No such thing: the poor should labour and die , 
the rich should live on the fat of the land; their hereditary wisdom purchases 
them this advantage—and honesty, and common sense, and charity forbid that 
the poor old gentlemen of the House of Lords should yield up their privilege! 
Indeed, we think it a gross attempt to impose on the common sense of the 
country to pretend, as some impostors do, that wisdom is not as hereditary in 
the brains of a long line of dukes as stupidity is in the foolish heads of poor 
people. Place such men as Richmond, Brougham, and Cambridge by the side of 
plain honest Joneses and Jenkinses, who work for their bread, and eat no more 
than they earn, and see if the man of titles and idleness is not far superior to 
the man of common sense and industry. Let us hear no more of the philo- 
sophy which contends that the House of Lords is a house which weighs as an 
incubus on the energies of the country, which robs poverty to fatten privilege, 
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which strips the humble to garnish the proud with gold and e trappings. 
To be sure, the men who are wise and good by birth do cost Ie nation ae 
millions, do heap taxes on taxes, do exhaust the resources of the land, do render 
the poor man poorer, and scatter wide the seeds of destitution, and misery, and 
ignorance: true as it is, however, it weighs as dust in the balance. The House 
of Lords gives glory to the country, and the country must support it, and be 
proud of it, cost what it may. 

9. Georcze Txompson.—How are the mighty fallen! Where is George 
Thompson? Last year all London heard him barking a dirge over the fallen 
fortunes of the Rajah of Sattara; but now the country, having discovered what 
the man really is, has cast him adrift, and he sits in his place meekly, now and 
then flying into an agony of passion about the Punjab or Borneo, or somethin 
of which he is equally ignorant. Some few of our readers, however, may sti 
remain ignorant of the brilliant qualities of this gem of the Tower Hamlets; 
we shall, therefore, endeavour to illustrate the character of his genius, which 
may serve him in lieu of an advertisement. Drawing a little from the stores of 
our imagination, let us conjure up an auction-room, with Thompson wielding 
the hammer, and trying to knock himself down to some one in want of a 
representative :— 

George Thompson. (reading from a catalogue) Lot 1. A man with a fluent 
tongue, ready to become anybody’s “friend” for a consideration. Now, gentle- 
men, what will you say ? 

Amirs of Sindh. £100! 

“Ferdinand of Naples. £200! 

Free Trade. £220! George Thompson. Going ! 
Protection. £230 ! “ ‘ Going ! 
TA Voice. £231! 

{Another Voice. £232! 

George Thompson. “* Wont Rajah Brooke bid ?” 

||No answer. 

The Anti-Labuan Party. £250! 

Thompson. Gone ! 


Now we do not by any means intend to insinuate that anything of this kind 
has occurred; nor do we mean that Mr. Thompson would actually bring his 
speech-making abilities to the hammer—far from it, of course. However, we 
must say that the manner in which he advocates a cause without scruple or 
conscience, would appear to justify the suspicion. In the case of the Rajah 
of Sattara he worked hard enough, and laid aside a good many notions of right 
and wrong, for which it was proper he should be salaried. 

10. Eart or Wincuitsea.—One among the very few gentlemen in the House 
of Lords. We particularly noticed his conduct at the meeting convened to agitate 
against the abolition of the Navigation Laws. Mr. Beacon rose to reply to some 
silly toast which had just emanated from a titled lord, when several of the peers 
present commenced howling, and bawling, and me the mob to drown 
the voice of the speaker, amidst yells and hooting. The Earl of Winchilsea, 
however, Tory and Protectionist as he is, displayed his better breeding, by 
endeavouring to calm the tumult, and obtain a hearing for Mr. Beacon. 


* His Majesty of Naples is munificent, which may be explained by the circumstance 
that he is so great an adept in picking the pockets of his most loyal subjects. 

t Itis not exactly known from whence this voice proceeded. It was said it came from 
the director of a gas company. 

} This speaker is also unknown ; it was whispered, however, that some of Cobden’s 
friends were in the room. 

|| It was fortunate that Mr. Thompson did not ally himself with the friends of the 
English in the Archipelago; his forgetfulness of facts might disgust the public with the 
thing altogether. 
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The only thing which we know of which his lordship should be ashamed is, 
that he sits in the House of Peers. This, however, is not his own fault; the 
infamy of this nest of iniquity is hereditary as well as its privileges. With his 
opinions, as we believe them to be sincere and honest, we do not quarrel, as he 
puts them forward in the belief that they are wise. 

11. Lovrs Narorzon.—The Roman policy of this president will mark him for 
what he is. The blood spilt at the City of the Seven Hills lies at his door ; and 
France is left to repent, when repentance is too late, that she consented, by a 
foolish act, to brand herself with an everlasting shame, by electing a faithless 
pretender to the president’s chair. We have already recorded our opinion of 
this unhappy princeling, and every day of his reign serves but to confirm our 
views; dishonest and imbecile as he is, he can commit few worse political 
crimes than that which has just spread sorrow and slaughter round the walls of 
Rome. France will never be a Republic while she harbours this viper in her 
breast. 

12. Srr Grorce Grey.—A most unfortunate man. He was exceedingly un- 
— in his speech on Hume’s motion for parliamentary reform. He aid that 
we should by no means do anything to improve the condition of the people 
until we knew everything which might occur to the disadvan of the 
country. If we were to say that you should not attempt to cure a fever until 
the — had been attacked with plague, cholera, and hydrophobia, we 
should be saying something equally wise, statesmanlike, and philosophical with 
that unhappy maxim of Sir George Grey. No more need be said of him, 
except that, to do him justice, he is a respectable Liberal, who is modestly de- 
sirous of reform, but has been left far in the rear by the progress of common 
sense in this country. 

13. Joun O’Connett.—Ah, John O'Connell, it isa pity your speeches are so 
foolish ; were they eloquent, or even sensible, or even readable, they would ae 
you many ebullitions of rage. Poor John O'Connell, finding that his lucubra- 
tions in the House of Commons are treated with contempt, when read at all, but 
most commonly left unnoticed, hecause unread, has determined to revenge him- 
self on the morning papers by turning out the gentlemen of the press, and thus 
depriving the public of the advantage of reading the good speeches of other 
members, and sparing them the infliction of his own rubbish. He has played 
off this little buffoonery once or twice, and has been treated with the dignified 
scorn which he deserves; a loud laugh of derision has been raised against him, 
which brings the harmless venom from him in showers. He is mad with spite ; 
he would shed tears, but that he knows it would provoke still more boisterous 
bursts of ridicule. He reminds us of the limping god Hephaistos, when he went 
hobbling about in heaven pouring out sweet nectar for the Olympian deities— 


“ AoBeccocg Jap’ tuwpro yikwe paxapecor Oeorow 
wo tdoyv "Hpaoroy oa dwpara mowrvvoyra.” 


Johnny O'Connell has, like Hephaistos, kindled an inextinguishable flame of 
laughter throughout the country; and every new antic of his brings down 
fresh showers of derision. Wretched man, how we do pity him! In spite of 
all he can do the nation ridicules him. He repents his folly now, and has en- 
deavoured to wheedle himself into favour again, but to no purpose. Let him do 
as Albert Smith has done—for what reason we know not—that is, make him- 
self scarce, and cross the seas. If he wants to make himself famous before he 
goes, we can suggest a plan. There is a nice dirty little court-yard in the 
neighbourhood of Field-lane ; let him go there with a poker or a pike, and a 
red flag, and collect twelve little boys with broom-sticks. Let them throw up 
a barricade, proclaim a triumvirate, with Johnny O'Connell as president, and 
Messrs. O'Flaherty and Fagan as his colleagues. The thing will be amusin 
while it lasts, and will be succeeded by an enormously-expensive state trial, an 
a voyage to Bermuda. What a loss he would be!—how the reporters would 
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miss him!—and how the public would regret to observe that his name no longer 
figured in the morning papers. 

14. Peter Marnews—A tenant farmer of Coomb-end, near Cirencester. He 
spoke at the Gloucester county meeting, and although we consider him as a 
very foolish man in some respects, yet we cannot but applaud the plain speaking 
and good sense which produced the following passage :—“ It is of no use taking 
off a few little paltry taxes, but let us commence at the top of the tree. Let 
us reduce the incomes of the Queen, Prince Albert, the royal family, and all 
the great ministers of state; let us abolish all sinecures and useless places ; 
and fet all civil and military offices be brought down to Free-trade prices.” By 
all means, Peter, abolish them all. If you can do anything to abolishing 
them, the country will thank you for it; but don’t let your actions contradict 
your words. Because oligarchical avarice, palace waste, and the expenses of 
German royalty, defraud you, in common with the rest of the people of Eng- 
land, don’t claim the like ee and say, if you cheat us, and tax us, and 
rob us of our — let us cheat the poor, and tax them, and rob them of their 
gains. But this is what you are aiming at. You acknowledge that the infa- 
mous extravagance of Government is driving the poor to the scaffold, the gaol, 
the workhouse, and the grave; but instead of directing your energies towards 
the destruction of the disgusting system, you seek to play the same game on a 
smaller scale—to rob the humble and industrious classes of pence, as you are 
robbed of shillings. But you will not succeed. Neither you nor poor Mr. 
Kersey, nor unhappy Mr. Onslow, nor the rest of the geese who ed in the 
Shire Hall of Gloucester, will be able to recover monopoly from the grave. 
The great battle has been a and Free Trade remains with flying colours 
in the field ; while Protection has been beaten from post to post, defeated on all 
points, and scattered to the wind. A few battalions have escaped the general 
slaughter, and these go crawling about from town to town, from county to 
county, from shire to shire, endeavouring to raise new levies. The unfor- 
tunate uis of Worcester, whose intellect is a specimen of the wisdom of 
the House of Lords, raised a direful shriek at Gloucester, and, amid laughter 
and uproar, discharged some of his blunt shafts at the supporters of Reform, 
and the friends of Free Trade, which may now look down on these brawlers, 
titled and untitled, with a smile of scorn and pity. Samuel Bowly suggested 
an excellent comparison when he compared the furious anger of hem gentle- 
men to the hissing of geese, who will pursue you like the cranes in Homer, if 
you run away, but fly if you face about with responsive hiss. Cackle on, Wor- 
cester, and be happy ; noone will notice you, as you may bray. 

15. Eart Duciz.—A thoroughly good tempered, very gentlemanly, and very 
sensible member of a very ungentlemanly, very irascible, and very stupid house. 
As the eyes of the owl constitute the ouly claim to the epithet wise which that 
unfortunate bird possesses, so the coronet of an earl is usually his only dis- 
tinction from an ancient inmate of Bedlam. Of Earl Ducie, however, in com- 
mon with some few other hereditary legislators, it may be remarked that he 
is an honest, able, and otherwise admirable man. Being an aristocrat, his in- 
tellect is of course darkened with aristocratic prejudices,—who, however, has for 
any length of time sat among these coroneted mummies in the House of Lords, 
without being influenced by the contagious stupidity which there prevails? 
As it is, we think Earl Ducie has been more than commonly fortunate. He 
retains his good sense, his honesty, and = his temper, which we cannot 
say of many members of the hereditary house. 

16. Court Circutan.—Whenever we wish to excite a smile on our own coun- 
tenance, we glance at the Court Circular. With what accuracy are the details 
given! We know, for instance, whether “ Her Most Gracious Majesty” 
walked on the “ gravel walk,” or the “ grassy slope;” when her “ Royal Con- 
sort” was pleased to express his approbation of the state of the weather, with 
many other facts so important to the British public, that we cannot but admire 
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the whole thing. We know, too, when Victoria takes a drive, whether in an 
open or close carriage—who rode at the side of the vehicle—what cards were 
left at the palace—whether the Queen smiled, and how often her consort 
bowed. Really, these facts add to our knowledge and wisdom, so that we can 
have no patience with those mistaken people who ridicule the affair altogether. 
How, in fact, would the business of the country progress if we did not know 
before breakfast whether Her Majesty dined in this room or in that, or rode 
this way or that, or wore one dress or another; or whether Prince Albert went 
out with his wife or without her? These things are of vital consequence, of 
course, and if they do occupy space in the daily journals, and keep out other 
matter of a more useful kind, still they are royal, and, as such, must be 
respected. . 

17. Lorp Mountcasuet.—It would greatly please us to see Lord Mountcashel 
placed in one of those hard-labour penitentiaries, called workhouses, where the 
poor are punished for their poverty. We would allot his lordship a tolerable 
task to do, in the shape of picking oakum, breaking stones on a day in 
an open yard, or something cally comfortable. e would wear him down 
with toil, and break his health with confinement, and his spirit with harsh 
usage, and then say to him, as he would say to the pauper, “ You shall eat three 

tatoes a day and no more.” His lordship is an example of insolent hard- 

eartedness which the public may well be proud of. He was once in a vessel 
in the Mediterranean, and was short of provisions; he then lived for a little 
time on three potatoes a day, and now advises the plan to be adopted in work- 
houses. “The more comfortable people find themselves in the house,” he adds, 
“the more inclined will they be to go in.” What would his lordship re- 
commend? That the paupers should be starved, which would be an effectual 
method of keeping the union empty; for where death is the only alternative, 
who is there who would not prefer dying, as a preference, in a ditch, to 
rishing as a pauper in a dirty workhouse ward? The cool and impertinent 
anguage of this man Mountcashel is almost beyond belief. We repeat, few 
things would please us better than to see him sitting on a heap of stones in a 
rainy day, with an east wind driving the sleet in his , ig and his three potatoes 
at his side, as his allotment for the twenty-four hours; it might teach him 
charity, and he would then be able to argue, if less coolly, at least with more 
humanity, on the subject of pauper dietary. 

18. Pataces.—Royal houses, which cost the people of this country some hun- 
dreds of thousands sterling per annum. Buckingham Palace is an example. In 
1831 it was calculated that it had cost upwards of six hundred thousand pounds, 
to which a hundred thousand pounds have been since added. There was also a 
marble arch erected, which cost the trifle of eighty thousand pounds, but it was 
not liked, and the country is this year charged with the expense of taking it down. 
Let our readers seriously reflect on this. What might that sum have been 
applied to? What misery and suffering might it not have prevented or 
alleviated? Windsor Castle is a tremendous edifice ; yes, a truly royal building 
—and cost a royal price, too, a million and a-half of money—a mere trifle. 
What do the people work for, if not to support such things? Surely, too, a 
palace which cost so much ought to cost a Seotnene amount annually for the 
supply of water,—at least, so think the guardians of the public purse, who ac- 
cordingly vote sixteen thousand pounds for the — Of the two millions 
on on the House of Lords we shall not _ t will be so pleasant to see 
the old gentlemen sitting down in that dirty hole at the river side, without fear 
of ague or rheumatism, that we do not object to pay well for the luxury. Perhaps, 
however, the building will not always be em | for its present purpose, when 
we would recommend that it be converted into a refuge for destitute kings and 
princes, French, German, and Italians, who may be driven out of their respective 
dominions by their ignorant people, who may have forgotten how to appreciate 
such blessings as his Majesty of Austria, the amiable Ferdinand of Naples, and 
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Nicholas of Russia. Poor Louis Philippe might ‘ind a corner there, too, with 
Guizot and Metternich, and perhaps Welden and Jellachich, when Hungary 
and Austria are too hot to hold them. 

19. Suz Joun Trrevt.—A man who seems to have had the sense to discover 
his own silliness. He finds himself both foolish and incapable, and therefore 
keeps out of sight ; though his evil genius prompts him now and then to make a 
little joke. Harbours of refuge are his great gun now, and we trust all our 
readers will laugh when we tell them the witty thing which Sir John Tyrell 
said about them. Make ready, reader, for here:is the joke—* They ought,” he 
said, “ to be called pacific arbitration harbours.” 

Brilliant ! 

Nothing we could say will have any effect after this volley of wit from a Pro- 
tectionist head. We therefore desist for the present from mentioning any more 
men or things among our ommeetions for a new enclyclopedia. We have chosen 
our subjects, as the reader will have seen, entirely at random ; however, we shall 
resume from time to time, and note down a few of those individuals, and those 
follies which call for notice. Meanwhile, we to assure the penny-wise and 
pound-foolish Mr. Cobden, the paltry writer in the Examiner, the turncoat and 
spiteful Lord Brougham, the unfortunate Bennet, the malicious Forrest, the 
poor, deluded, angry Macfarlane, the timid Lord John Russell, the s 
George Thompson, the gentlemanly Earl of Winchilsea, the base and selfish 
Louis Napoleon, the mistaken Sir George Grey, the jealous and irascible Johnny 
O'Connell, the Protectionist financial farmer, Peter Mathews, the really liberal 
and honest Earl Ducie, the pauper-starver Mountcashel, and the silly John 
Tyrell, that we have not done with them. Whatever they may do or say that is 
worthy of notice, we shall, from time to time, remark on,—whether in tones of 
praise or blame, depends entirely on themselves; we have no personal quarrel 
with any of them. If it ever is ible for Brougham to sensible, for 
Thompson to be manly, for the Examiner to be honest, for Macfarlane to be 
otherwise than a slave, and John O’Connell otherwise than a mountebank, and 
the Earls of Ducie and Winchilsea to be otherwise than gentlemanly, they will 
find us ready to praise where we have now blamed, and wice versa. The incar- 
nations of folly, however, whom we have mentioned a r past hope. As for 
such monuments of national stupidity as the House of Lords, as court circulars, 
and the extravagance of palaces, we, in common with a vast proportion of the 
lovers of common sense, shall never cease to attack them. Where there is a 
palace there must be a wretched hovel ; where there is a privileged order there 
must be an oppressed and degraded class ; where there is an idle and luxurious 
oligarchy there must be an industrious and famishing poor ; where some go clad 
in purple, fine linen, and golden trappings, others shiver naked in the snows 
of winter.. To deny these things is impossible, and if we cannot deny them 
why do we tolerate them? 
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ADVENTURES OF A FRENCH REPUBLICAN. 


By PERCY B. ST. JOHN. 
BOOK II—ST. MERY. 


Cuarter [V.—Tue Novitiate. (Continued.) 


Tue novice was Pelisson de Malarmet. Despite the warning of Victor Lefranc 
at the party that evening, Pierre Gonfran felt so much confidence in his new 
friend as to persist in admitting him into the bosom of the secret society. 

Count Theodore, who recognised him, shook his head, and looked reproach- 
fully at Gonfran. 

he section sat in a circle, Osmont in the middle, while Victor occupied a 

little table, at which he prepared to write. 

‘What seekest thou?” said Osmont, addressing the blindfolded novice. 

“ Answer,” said Gonfran, who stood by his side as his sponsor to guide and 
direct him. 

“I seek to enter your society.” 

“ With what object ?” 

“ To aid in impelling the progress of man, and in ee to the dust his 
oppressors. I long to see the day when Social Reform shall so shake tyranny, 


nn and treachery, that they shall be banished from the face of the 
earth.” 


— thou believest that we can do this ?” asked Osmont, curiously looking 
at Victor. 

“I believe ye are about to try,” answered the novice, with perfect calm. 

“ Listen, then, and know our object. We are devotees of a new religion and 
of a new doctrine; we are Christians of the true faith, and hence Republicans ; 
but we deny all existing churches which make religion merely a tool and a 
trade. We look back to the es and to the very creation, and we know 
that God gave the earth unto all men alike, to live thereon, and we know that 
now, as then, the earth and everything in it is the property not of a class, of a 
section, of a portion of mankind, but of all men. Monarchy, aristocracy, false 
civilisation, and all the other systems of the world have decided otherwise, and 
they have by force, and trickery, and falsehood, robbed the millions, and called 
the good of all the property of a few. This robbery we would put an end to. 
Desirous to avoid violent changes, we seek not to divide at once, we only ask 
for just laws, the tendency of which shall be to equalise property, and to make 
the richer proprietors pay the burdens of the state, in return for the permis- 
sion given them to retain that which, being the given inheritance of all men, 
cannot be theirs. We know against this men cry ‘ pillage, anarchy, robbery,’ 
but we care not, for we go upon the word of God, and on His will. All things 
in Scripture which touch the pockets of the rich are infamous in their eyes ; we 
are monsters and thieves in the thoughts of the accursed Dives, but we are 
holy in the eyes of God. The same voice which denies the entrance of heaven 
to a rich man will look down with benign and approving eye on him whom the 
fat _ of the world call raving Utopists, St. Simonians, Socialists. Do you 
accept ?” 


“ T accept.” 


“We believe that governments, composed as they are but of a section of the 
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nation, are but the servants and stewards of the million, servants and stewards 
whom we can dismiss and change at Do cage a All bonds, and ties, and antique 
customs are mere weak inventions of the despotic few, to keep down the many, 
and bind not the millions. That my father chose to endure the intolerable 
yoke of king, or emperor, or committee of nobles, still more pestilent, what 
matters it to me? It binds me oe We recognise to man collectively 
omnipotence on earth, power to choose the form and personne of his govern- 
ment, except that we deny to any majority the right to force a minority to live 
in slavery. Liberty is God’s first gift to man. Do you accept ?” 

“T accept.” 

“ When the word of God came — earth, some two thousand years 
there was for a moment a prospect of the poor being respected and cuntiilien 
But Christianity was soon diverted from its divine purpose, and made the trade 
of a few, the trade of popes, and bishops, and — who accepted as much as 
was favourable to themselves and their friends the rich, but who denied the por- 
tions which gave the oor precedence over all. It is our object to create perfect 
equality. Do you accept ? 

“T accept.” 

“Order and anarchy are the great cries of the class in power. Order means 
the reign of the rich, the few; order means quiet for gambling on the stock 
exchange; order means large profits for the few, and low wages for the many ; 
order means quiet submission on the part of the million to all the unjust and 
oppressive privileges of the few; order means passive obedience, “ know your 
place, canaille—be quiet, sheep, let yourselves be shorn ;” order means, in fine, the 
triumph of everything selfish, base, mean, and tyrannical in society ; it is the - 
word of kings and tyrants, and the excuse for all the crimes and audacities of 
power ; we, therefore, are enemies of order. Anarchy means the reign of the 
people and of justice; true Christianity is pure anarchy, for it upholds the 
poor ; anarchy means —— for the poor, laws which tend to cheapen food 
and raise wages, laws which elevate the suffering masses—all, in fine, which, 
while striking at the privileges of the rich, holds out hope for the poor, is 
anarchy ; we, therefore, are against order, and for anarchy. Vive [anarchie! 
Which dost thou accept ?” 

“T accept thy definition of anarchy.” 

“We demand a central executive government wholly removeable at will by a 
vote of the legislature, thus rendering revolution impossible and unnecessary. 
We demand universal suffrage, holding that every non-elector who is taxed is 
robbed, and that he is bound to no obedience to laws he has not assisted to 
make, consented to, or refused. We demand general and ng education, 
abolition of the — all citizens being ready to defend the country when 
attacked, and the abolition of all taxes and dues but those absolutely necessary 
to the existence of the state. Does thou accept ?” 

“T accept.” 

“ Citizen, what is thy name ?” 

“ Malarmet.” 

“ Thy baptismal name ?” 

“ Pelisson.” 

Victor Lefranc handed up a piece of paper to the president. 

‘* Wast thou never called André ?” said Osmont, reading from the slip. 

Malarmet shuddered, but made no reply. The men of the section looked 
meaningly one at another. Gonfran became almost sober. 

“Why dost thou not answer ?” 

“T was never called André.” 

“Nor Father André, I suppose?” continued Osmont, still reading. 

“T know not thy meaning, citizen.” 

“What is thy profession ?” 

“ T am independent.” 
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“ And thou would’st join, swear to be true and loyal, and serve the cause of 
the Republic ?” 

“T would. 

** Citizens,” said Osmont, rising solemnly, “ye have heard the words of the 
would-be recipient ; listen now to those of a brother. The recipient, Pelisson 
de Malarmet is accused of being no other than Father André, a Jesuit, and now 
in the employment of the Prefecture of Police. Gonfran, remove his bandage, 
and let him confront his accusers.” 

The sectionaires started to their feet astounded; Gonfran removed the ban- 
dage with a trembling hand, and Malarmet stood confronting Victor Lefranc 
or Count Theodore. 

Malarmet was pale and uneasy, but he strove to keep a good countenance. 

“ Monsieur le Marquis,” he began. 

“Citoyen Victor, if thou pleasest,” said the President. 

‘* Darest thou deny ?” said Victor, menacingly. 

“ T deny that I am any other than I pretend to be.” ‘ 

At this instant Gonfran and two other sectionaires seized him behind, and 
held him tight, while a fourth searched his pockets. Several papers were drawn 
forth, amongst which was a protection and Jaissez-passes of the police, for Pelis- 
son de Malarmet, otherwise Father André. 

; —_ and the other papers were handed up to the president, who read them 
aloud. ; 

‘* What is to be done ?” said Osmont, looking round. 

The whole section returned to their seats. 

“* Citizen President,” said Victor, “our rules are positive. The recipient is 
condemned beforehand. Any person seeking to join us with a view to betray 
us, is condemned. I demand that the section, if satisfied, should vote.” 

“ The section will vote,” replied Osmont. 

Every man took a paper and a pencil from his pocket, and wrote. The bul- 
letins were then thrown into a hat. The President took them out, and read 
them. They were unanimous, and the sentence was death. 

“ But this is infamous,” said Malarmet. 

“ Thou hast chosen thy fate,” replied the president. 

‘“‘ Four men seized Malarmet, gagged him, tied his hands and feet, and bore 
him through a narrow door, down stairs, into a deep and gloomy cellar. 

“ Go,” said the president to Gonfran. 

Gonfran hesitated. 

‘“‘ It is he or us,” said Osmont, in a low tone. “Our lives—our secret—the 
fate of the Republic. It is terrible, but he must die.” 

Gonfran clutched a pistol, and went out. A dull report was heard below, in 
a few minutes afterwards. 

*‘ Come,” said the president. 

The members, who were all pale and agitated, followed Osmont down the 
steps ; one or two bearing candles. They soon entered the cellar, and saw the 
edly of the priest lying on a heap of straw. He was quite dead. 

Gonfran and one or two others took a spade and mattock that lay against the 
wall, and began to dig. In half an hour a deep hole layopen. The priest, the 
straw, all his clothes, but not a paper or anything by which he could be recog- 
nised, were put in the hole. After an instant of solemn silence and a few words 
from Osmont on the sad necessity of the act, the earth was thrown in, trampled on, 
and some dust and sawdust being strewed, not a trace remained of the terrible 
vengeance of the Republican conspirators. 

Father André was missed, but the secret of his disappearance remained 
buried with him, until February, 1848. 

The efforts of the police made such acts not very uncommon in the history of 
a secret society. 
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Cuarter V.—Tue 4ta June. 


Tr was the 4th of June, 1832. General L ue was dead, and his funeral 
was expected, people scarcely knew why, to be the excuse for a combat. Louis 
Philippe had already extinguished in the minds of the people every atom of 
respect and reverence. He was detested far more heartily than ever Charles X. 
had been, and far more deservedly. Three parties ardently desired his over- 
throw. The Carlists, to put in his place the scion of the Bourbon house, the last 
remnant of the divine-right folly, which was still a thing believed in by the old 
women of both sexes; the oe in the hope of beholding the reign of 
the King of Rome, the Duke de Reichstadt, otherwise Napoleon I1., who, just 
when he became dangerous, died under most suspicious circumstances; the Repub- 
licans, to replace the pretended citizen-king, by a dynasty which alone has any 
divine, origin justice, or right on its side. 

The popularity of General Lamarque made his death of particular importance. 
He was one of the ablest orators and leaders of the Democratic party, and a 
devoted partisan of Poland. He died with deep regret, not to have lived to see 
the day when liberty should triumph over oppression and tyranny. His funeral 
all people knew would collect a vast and prodigious crowd. Should this crowd be 
made the army of the Republic? This was the question which Victor Lefranc, 
Theodore, Osmont, Rigal, and Ricard discussed on the 4th June, once more. It 
was decided that the 5th of June should be the day of battle for the Republic. 
The Committee of Execution sat allday. They sent faithful emissaries through 
all parts of Paris to give the signal. e masses were to attend the funeral— 
the armed sections were to be ready, but they were to let the government show 
its usual brutality, and only seem to retaliate. Victor went himself among the 
printers. Theodore paid a visit to all the students he knew. The others took 
each a quarter of Paris ; their principal visits were to the chiefs of the sections, 
who in turn visited the men under their orders. 

An hour or two about dinner-time were given to home. Victor collected the 
whole of the family together, Marie, Helene, the Count, his father, and told 
them that serious events were coming. Each answered according to fancy. 

The father, Maximilian, looked up to Heaven, and thanked it that he had a 
prospect of seeing the Republic before he died. 

Helene looked with deep emotion at her husband, and whispered a word 
about her boy. 

“+ T will be careful,” said he, solemnly ; “ but my duty calls me to the battle.” 

The same scene passed between Marie and her he ener 4 and then thetwo you: 
men, needing calm, lighted a cigar, and went out upon the Boulevard to loo 
about and watch the ae of the people. 

An uneasy feeling pervaded Paris, where all political excitements testify them- 
selves in great crowds in the public ways, groups stopping at corners talking or 
reading newspapers, and in the menacing look and attitude of the leading men 
of the movement. As for the people, they show no sign; they lounge about in 
their caps and blouses, their hands in their pockets, their pipes in their mouths, 
in the most innocent way in the world, looking as if they could'nt kill a fly, and 
meeting the gaze of the police agent, or mouchard, with astounding stolidity. 
But the signal given, then quietness goes; one man pitches his hat in the 
gutter, and rushes about crying “To arms!” another grasps at the bars of a shutter 
and begins digging up the stones—a barricade rises, and these quiet ouvriers are 
transformed into terrible and energetic soldiers, fighting like lions, and using 
victory like the gentlest lambs. 

Victor and Theodore had gone a hundred yards on the Boulevard, when they 
met one whose costume, pipe, hat, and whole air proclaimed a student partial to 
the Chaumiere, Vauxhall, and Ranelagh. A charming little grisette hung on 
his arm, and his manner showed that they had dined together, and were about 
to spend the evening in amusing themselves. 

Charles,” said Victor, stopping him, and bowing to his female companion. 
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“ Salut, citoyen !” replied Charles, in a tone loud enough to make half a dozen 
badauds stare their very eyes out. 

“ The hour is come,” w ispered Victor. 

“ Bah!” cried Charles, with a grimace,—“ and I counted on some fun this 
evening. But, Palmyra my love, duty”— 

“Duty only calls you at midnight—nay, at one in the morning,” interrupted 
Charles, as he saw the disappointed look of the a 

“ Tiens! that’s lucky. I shall just have time to dance till twelve, sup with 
my little wife, and join my friends at one.” 

“Exactly,” said Victor,—“ but punctuality.” 

“Oh, citoyen! Captain, count on me as on thyself,” said Charles, gaily. 
“Pleasure comes first, but it won’t cause duty to be forgotten.” 

“ What duty?” asked Palmyra, curiously. 

“Oh! an old account to settle with an old hunks near the Louvre.” 

“Bah!” said Palmyra, “ Louis Philippe! I should like to have a shot at him 
myself, I should. I’m for Napoleon, vive Napoleon !” ‘ 

“I’m for everybody, thee included,” exclaimed Charles, and he bowed to the 
friends, and moved on. 

“ A thorough Frenchman that. Dancing now and fighting in an hour.” 

“Tt is this character which makes us go so lightly to the barricades. Life is 
to us a thing we scarcely vm 

‘“‘ We do not study it enough. More sparing and thoughtful of human life, 
our government would commit less blunders.” 

“Charles will fatigue himself with dancing, sup, kiss his mistress, and fly to 
join his section ready for the battle.” 

“Would we had 20,000 such heads; we would march to certain victory,” 
said Victor Lefranc,—“ however, now counting, as we do, on some 2,000 sure com- 
batants, we want 20,000 auxiliaries to make our case possible.” 

“Have you doubts?” asked Theodore. 

“T have.” 

“ What ?” 

“ That we shall fail.” 

“ Why?” 

“ Because the —_ are not sufficiently wearied of this old hypocrite.” 
js bi ey we shall have the sympathies both of Bonapartists, Republicans, and 

arlists.” 

“ But, my dear Theodore, the Carlists won’t fight ; they are too fine gentlemen 
for that. They will talk, and write, and incite the nts of La Vendée to in- 
surrection ; but fight with us in the streets of Paris?—not they. Were we not 
convinced and ardent Republicans, would we quit our happy homesteads for 
gloomy barricades and almost certain death ?” 

“ 0.” 

r Count only on the generous people, and of these how many yet understand 
us ” 

“ Very few.” 

“But each day they will understand us more and more. Understanding us, 
they will be with us, as every day the working classes will discover more and 
more that for them there is but one great life, one prospect, and that is 
Democracy.” 

“ What good will our battle then do?” 

“It will pave the way for the end. Those who die must be avenged, those 
who go to prison will be martyrs.” 

“ But if we do succeed ?” 

“We shall be placed in a difficult position. We must grasp at power, place 
a few names with us, and uncompromisingly stand up for the interests of the 
working classes.” 


“ And whom can we — a provisional government ?” 


“ Whoever is bold and patriotic enough to accept the dangerous post.” 
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“ There are thousands who will do so if we be decidedly victorious—scarcely 
any in the moment of danger.” 

“We must take men as we find them.” 

At this moment two men placed themselves rudely in front of the two young 
men, and barred the way 

Victor and Theodore halted. They measured the men with their eyes. 

The mien of the two men was one of insolent provocation. 

“Let us pass,” said Victor, quietly. 

“ Let us pass,” replied one of the two men. 

“ Away,” said Victor, twirling round the nearest and sending him into the 
~—S the delight of a crowd, which applauded. Theodore imitated his 
example.” 

“ Your card,” said the first man, furiously turning towards Victor. 

‘“‘ My card?” replied Victor, with supreme contempt. 

“ Your card,” asked the other, still more furiously. 

“ He will fight,” said one. 

“ He is game,” cried another. 

“ C'est un cog ganlois !” said a third. 

“ T will give you my card if you will give me yours,” said Victor, quite coolly. 

The man thrust his hands into his pockets, and brought them out empty. 

“ Probably,” exclaimed Victor, irritated at the fellow’s insolence, “ you left 
your card with your uniform, in the Rue de Jerusalem!” 

The Rue de Jerusalem was the seat of the police. 

“ A mouchard!” cried the mob. 

“ A spy!” 

* A la lanteine!” 

“ Duck him!” 

“ Down with the mouchard !” 

“ Numbered like a cab,” said one, with a pitying shrug. 

But the fellows had disappeared in the crowd the moment they saw that their 
occupation was recognised. 

“ How did you know them ?” asked Theodore. 
¥ “They were the two scoundrels hidden in my room last night,” replied 

ictor. 

“The audacious vagabonds,” whispered Theodore, when they were out of 
the crowd; “they must be set to watch us.” 

“ Good evening,” said a gloomy voice, behind them. 

They turned round. 

It was Gonfran. He was very pale and haggard-looking, as if he had not 
slept for several days. 

“ What is the matter ?” asked Victor, gently. 

_ The priest,” replied Gonfran, shading his eyes with his hand as if he had a 
vision. 

“ What of him ?” 

“ T see him ever before my eyes.” 

“ Gonfran,” said Victor, solemnly, “‘I warned you. I knew the man a trai- 
tor; I told you so, and you preferred your own opinion. Your penalty was to 
put 5 a one who would mercilessly have consigned us all to the scaffold.” 

“ T know it.” 

“ ‘Then why grieve ?” 

“ Because I killed him there, upon the straw, in cold blood; he could not 
defend himself, and his eyes g so horribly. I can see them yet.” 

“ Will you drink a bowl of punch ?” said Theodore, abruptly. 

“ The very thing,” replied Gonfran, recovering himself. 

Victor nodded approval of his brother-in-law’s idea, and they entered a café. 

In a few minutes more the three young men were enjoying the luxury of a 
bowl of punch, in the Café de Paris, as if there was no such thing in their heads 
as a revolution. 
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So it was in July, 1880—so in 1831—s0 in 1882—so in 1889—8o in 1848—so 


on the eve of the 13th June, 1849, as I write this, expecting every moment to 
hear the cry “ To arms!” 


The Paris population is one of the most wonderful on the face of the earth. 
(To be continued. J 








ENGLAND; 
A VISION OF THE FUTURE. 
By NICHOLAS MICHELL, 


Autuor or “Ruins or Many Lanps.” 


Noveut stays Old Time upon his dusty way ; 

He smiles, states rise—he frowns, and they decay. 
England! my country! bright and favoured land! 
Must she, too, yield to Time’s all-wasting hand ? 
What! shall the hour arrive when that bold brow, 
Which flashes like a sun, must fade and bow ? 
When that strong arm its sickle now that sweeps 


Around the globe, and wealth’s rich harvest reaps, 
Must shrink in palsy, and send forth no more 
Thunder-armed bands, and fleets to every shore ? 
Must she, the great Assyria of to-day, 

Greece, Egypt, Rome, in one, resign her sway ? 
The vast Colossus which bestrode the world, 
O’erthrown at length, and into fragments hurled. 


England! my country! grant it be a dream, 
But steering up the future's mist-hung stream, 
E’en now a picture meets sad fancy's gaze ; 
The lamp that burned so bright hath spent its rays; 
The giant, bowed by years, hath sunk to rest, 
And glory’s sun at last goes down the west. 
Who rules our ancient isle? Some northern horde, 
Such as opposed great Cesar’s conquering sword : 
No science now is hers, no pomp, no might, 
And primal darkness spreads its starless night. 
Her wondrous story fabling tales prolong, 
Her great renown hath shrunk into a song. 





England. 


See! where gay towns once glittered on the coast, 
And navies rode, her bulwark and her boast, 
Hoarse on bare rocks the sullen billows roar, 
Canoes but dot the sea, and tents the shore ; 
While painted savages, their hunting done, 
Whoop in the vale, or bask them in the sun. 
Though still Thamesis* rolls its stately tide, 

No palace crowns its banks, no bridge of pride. 
That capital where busy life went on, 

And all was splendour, joy, in ages gone— 
Behold yon heap !—'’tis mighty London’s grave ! 
There grass grows thick, and trees of ages wave. 
Down by the stream where loud, in days gone by, 
Rose traffic’s voice, the sedge and willow sigh : 
Ah! where may granite tower, rich palace be ? 
Mounds and rude piles of stone are all ye see : 

On yon bold mass, by storms and ages worn, 
Whose rugged rents are clothed with prickly thorn, 
A traveller leans—he comes from distant clime, 
To view the ruined mart of younger time ; 

If once beneath a vast cathedral rose, 

Or palace-covered hill, no record shows, 


But round the wildering scene he casts his sight, 

As fades upon the waste day's dying light, 

Hears the large hermit owl to owl reply, 

And, thrilling near, the marsh-bird’s mournful cry, 
While some wild wanderer, ’neath the moon’s pale beam, 
Pitches his tent beside the lonely stream. 


England! my country! such thy fate of gloom ? 
No! Heaven look down, avert the bitter doom ; 
Oh! scare, in pity scare the dream away! 

For once let greedy Ruin pass her prey. 

Live, Britain, live! supreme in arts and lore ; 
Flourish, thou land! and valour guard thy shore! 
Virtue and wisdom thy palladium be, 

While other empires fall, supporting thee! 
Heaven ne’er will bid again black Pagan night 
Cloud truth’s fair sun, and quench religion’s light : 
Hold on thy glorious course through good and ill, 
Defying time, ‘mid change triumphant still! 


* Thamesis, or Tamesis, the classic name of the Thames. 
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POETRY AND SONG. 


By JOHN TOMLINSON. 


Tue question has often been asked, “ What is poetry?” On hearing it put for the 
first time one is ready to exclaim, ‘‘ Oh, there is nothing more simple—that which 
is evident to every man’s perceptions cannot surely be difficult to define.” Re- 
flecting, however, for a moment, we discover that the answer is not so easil 

supplied, for the true and full signification lies hidden in the inner nature of all 
that is noble, and beautiful, and good. Is poetry merely a unity of symbols 
and sounds, a collection of tropes and metaphors, in systematically-constructed 
verse? No; however necessary these may be to its permanent embodiment, 
they are but the casket which encloses the divine gift, or rather the vehicles 
through which the sacred influence is conveyed. Poetry is the divinity which 
stirs within us the impulses which develope the holy and the great—the life- 
blood of a spiritual existence. Did you ever experience within a consciousness 
of great purposes and lofty hopes? Did you ever perceive the life which is in 
you irradiating immortal vigour? In calm meditation was the conviction ever 
brought with power to the mind that life is a serious thing? Many a time. 
Well, cherish such; they are the glimmerings of poetry, and you have had 
many a precious quaff of pure intellectual joy. ‘I don’t know how it is,” you will 
say, ‘“ but asudden exuberance of feeling sometimes flits into the soul, as if’ a drop 
of etherial joy had descended fresh from its native heaven ; it may be transient, 
but it is glorious; and the mind, like an encaged bird tired of its prison-house, 
longs to fly away to its native Elysian groves.” This inspiration is a fickle, fitful 
thing, and cannot be made subject to our will. What exquisite emotions are at 
times awakened as we view some enchanting landscape illumined by a rising or 
setting sun; but the landscape is ever the same, the sun daily rises and sets ; and 
yet sometimes we look upon the scene with rapture, and sometimes with uncon- 
cern. How is it? What are those perceptions of beauty and delight, and from 
whence do they spring ? They are the instinctive workings of the poetic faculty. 
It is true inspiration may to some extent be excited and directed by external 
influences. There are situations in life which engender the deepest sympathies, 
and give rise to emotions the most tender and sublime. Let some sudden 
reverses blast or reduce our joys, how wistfully the mind broods over its departed 
blessings, how busy imagination is with our future prospects, blurring and 
blotting out from the page of existence the bright characters of hope. Let a 
friend—a real friend—be torn from us by death, the very fountain of the soul’s 
sympathies appears to be riven up—the mind, like a shattered bark, is driven 
to struggle with the torrent of violent emotions. And yet many of our choicest 
spirits are almost daily brought under the influence of such circumstances; how 
is it, then, that more of this engrained sensibility is not embodied in the literature 
of our times? The truth is, it generally happens that our deepest emotions, 
although they prove a future treasury of rich experiences, present at the 
moment insuperable barriers to their more permanent embodiment. Nor is this to 
be wondered at—when men feel sensible of emotions like those alluded to, the 
desire to communicate them is far away. Men feel at such times that a scientific 
expression of their feelings is incompatible with real sorrow. When the heart is 
rent, and every source fails in comfort—when all earthly joy is seen through 
the medium of an idol and lost,—to talk then of nicely-constructed sentences and 
elegance of style would be to mock their grief. Our ideas and emotions, however, 
when once engendered are never lost. Much, perhaps all, true poetry had an em- 
bryotic existence in the experience of the past. “ Poetry,” says Mr. Wordsworth, 
‘tis the spontaneous overflow of powerful feelings; it takes its origin from emotion 
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recollected in tranquillity. The emotion is contemplated, until by a species of re- 
action, the tranquillity gradually disappears, and an emotion kindred to that 
which was before the subject of contemplation is produced in the mind.” To 
embody emotion, therefore, the imagination draws upon the repositories of the 
past. In this sense, poetry may be called a making or creation, as the term 
signifies, for it works up the materials of the soul’s laboratories. 

The poetic faculty may exist apart from either the power or knowledge of 
metrical composition. Poetry in its widest sense includes all those purifying, 
elevating, enrapturing —- which the soul offers on the shrine of the 
beautiful and the good. The spirit of poetry never rests upon a scene without 
blessing it. Poetry is the sun of social life, carrying happiness and amelioration 
in every gleam. It is one of Heaven’s common blesssings—not a monopoly— 
given not for the exclusive enjoyment of aclass. Who has not felt under some 
circumstance of life the well-spring of poetry gushing up from the heart? 
What is that which swells in the mother’s breast as she gazes in tenderness on 
the face of her infant as it lies smiling in its dreams? It is the poetry 
of maternal love. What causes the tear to start in that fair one’s eyes when she 
contrasts her former condition—her drunken hushand—her abject penury—her 
hours of woe, with the partner and comforts she has now? It is the poetry of 
gratitude for a home restored. Poetry rules the world; the a of the 

ifted are woven into the spirit of all times; do we want enkindled an impulse 
or a mighty undertaking, we fly to the pages of the bard; do we want an 
_— for the bitterness of grief, we instil the soothing balm from the flowers 
0 Ye 
ere we to believe some people, we might almost infer that is getti 

fast out of fashion ; as if, like ; puidieat visitor, she was @ aoe: of race 
seasons. Poetry is not one of the arts induced solely by civilisation, its existence 
is coeval with the soul. Irrespective of ages, and circumstances, and peoples, 
the poet’s mission is always new. The bard of Chios has entranced the world 
for three thousand years, and, like our own immortal Shakespeare, the stronger 
the intimacy, the more he is beloved. It is a beautiful mythology that poetry 
was born amidst the stars, and that when man first turned his gaze upward toward 
that celestial world, she was infused into the soul in the dew of Heaven. Now it is 
natural to infer that in the primitive ages the expression or language of poetry 
would inevitably partake of the nature of the passion itself—were it ardent, lofty, 
sublime, it would develope itself in hyperbole, or in bold and striking 
metaphor; were it tender, plaintive, subdued, the diction would be sober, 
nervous, graceful. This expression, being induced by extraordinary im 5 
would stand out as something distinct from the natural and regular oral com- 
munication ; and thus, by exciting more strongly the attention, would be easily 
fixed in the memory. It was then that poetry was the native unadorned 
language of the soul; men did not, as in later times, strain after its acquirement, 
or cultivate it as an elegant rofession ; “they mused, the fire burned, then spake 
they with the tongue.” ere one is ae a to infer = = the 
earliest try would possess more vital, uncorru ener; during 
any meer rk, vane te Untutored the strains might be, and wild, but they 
truthfully uttered the language of the heart. As we have observed, those occa- 
sional and spontaneous bursts of sentiment would be treasured up with the 
recollection of their effects; but it was not until society was considerably 
advanced that poetry was studied as an art. Then arose the bard—imagina- 
tion and emotion were embodied in measured cadences and harmonious verse. 
Then music was born. It is said that the birds taught man to sing; I should 
rather say it was the melody within him which first awakened the “‘ mystery of 
sweet sounds,” for without poetry music could never have existed. What is 
music itself but the emotions of the soul melting into harmony? Dr. Johnson 
once defined it the most agreeable kind of noise ; which would be true enough 
were it not for the poetry—the living, breathing influence which dwells within. 
Tn the primitive condition of society the — a popular oracle, the very. 
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life and energy of the tribe; and never was the influence of song so great. Just 
wander back in imagination to a barbarous age :—It is evening, and the fire blazes 
high ; they prepare the feast, and as the wine passes freely round, loud is the 
call for the bard. Soon, with harp in hand, he is seated on an old grey stone— 
he loves the harp, and as his fingers sweep along the strings, a chord within 
vibrates to the sound, memory dwells on the fame of the hero—he recounts his 
exploits in impassioned verse. Or it is the time of sacrifice; under the shadow 
of a gigantic oak stands the altar, and around it are gathered the chief and his 
warriors, old men, and maidens, and little children. In the circle, and elevated 
above the rest, is the bard; as the smoke of the victim rises curling toward 
heaven, his heart quivers with emotion—low and solemn are the strains he 
pours, until appears the sign that the gods are propitiated, when he strikes with 
wild and vigorous hand the strings, and they dance exulting round the expiring 
embers. Or — the signal of war has gone forth—again none so active as 
the bard; filled with impassioned ardour himself, he infuses the same spirit of 
enthusiasm in the clans, and ere the sound of the harp has died away, they rush 
in frenzy to the battle. Before the art of writing, all instruction was commu- 
nicated through the medium of poetry or song ; historical events were ‘woven 
into a people's traditions in the form of poetry, and even the laws and usages 
of society were chanted to the sound of the lyre. No doubt the instrument of 
sound, the form and structure of the verse, the character of the tune or melody, 
were each alike simple; but their very simplicity, by descending to the tastes 
and condition of the people, made them peculiarly adapted as the vehicles of 
emotion. Never in the more refined stages of music and — were their in- 
fluence more deeply and extensively felt. If we had not the testimony of his- 
— our own observation would assert the truth of this. How frequently 
ill a simple, heartfelt song melt an audience into tears or rouse a nation’s pas- 
sions, where the whole range of operatic music or the epic productions of our 
first spirits would fail to produce an impression ? In the whole range of poetry, 
nothing is calculated to produce effects more general and lasting than lyrical 
pieces set to music, or songs. Partly from the short, terse expression of the 
sentiments, and — from their association with certain harmonious sounds, the 
mind is greatly facilitated in imbibing and retaining songs. The influence is 
universal under all circumstances and at all times—when there exists neither 
power nor inclination to follow more elaborate compositions. As our strongest 
and deepest emotions arise, not as the result of thought and reflection, but sud- 
denly, without previous premeditation, so do the influences of song. Requiring 
scarcely any effort of the mind to appreciate and enjoy them, their lessons are 
instilled imperceptibly, as it were; thus they unfold and elevate the best facul- 
ties of our nature while they minister to our recreation. But frequently lyri- 
cal pieces are doubly sacred from their associations with the past. Who can 
listen after many a ears to the — a mother or a sister sung, without 
feeling the chords fopchecisland affection vibrating in the soul? Who, a 
wanderer on a foreign shore, can listen to the strains of our natio 
without a vivid and heartfelt recurrence to “ Auld lang syne?” Our emigrants, 
if they take nothing else, carry with them our favourite songs, which are incor- 
porated into new commonwealths and new institutions ; and their diffusion, by 
awakening old sympathies, echoes back a blessing on Albion. It is an old saying, 
and not devoid of truth, that the man who makes our national songs exercises 
a far greater power upon society than the statesman who frames our laws. 
Who will say that the world would have been the same had not much of 
our lyrical poetry existed? Every ennobling sentiment thrown upon the world 
is another impetus in the cause of human progress. A happy, hopeful sonnet 
has many a time turned the tide of a nation’s sympathies. More than once a 
song, suiting the extremity of the times, has inflamed the populace to madness, 
and performed an important part in overthrowing a dynasty. ‘ But,” one will 
say, “such effects belong to periods long gone by, ours is a more matter-of-fact 
and less musical age. Songs in our day have not much to do with revolutions.” 
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Have they not ?—hark! what strains are those which come floating across the 
Channel? It is the wild Marseillaise— 


“To arms—to arms, ye brave! 
The avenging sword unsheath !” 


a feeling of enthusiasm seizes on the masses—their whole faculties seem leavened 
by the spirit of the song. I remember some years ago, in the earlier period of 
Irish agitation, a grand national banquet was given to Daniel O'Connell by the 
friends and partizans of repeal. We all know the hold O’Connell had on the 
feelings of the people, and the magical effects attending some of his more violent 
harangues; but never, perhaps, did he engender a sensation more powerful 
and deep than he, together with the whole company, were the subjects of at 
that banquet. During the proceedings of the evening a gentleman favoured 
the company with a song—it was Moore's celebrated lyric “O! where’s the slave 
so lowly ?” The singer appeared to catch the spirit of both the occasion and 
the song, and as the strains died away the whole assembly was deeply moved. 
Daniel rose, and with his whole frame trembling with agitation, exclaimed, 
“Ay, where is he? Iam not that slave.” All my readers will remember the 
festival which was recently celebrated in Scotland to the memory of Burns—a 
tribute worthy alike the people and their bard. The muster place was chosen 
amidst scenes and objects memorable through the poet's —- was a charming 
situation on the banks of the Doon: the monument of Burns stood close 
behind; while in the distance, peering above the trees, arose ‘‘ Alloway’s auld 
haunted kirk.” On one side lay the town of Ayr, with the Arran mountains 
beyond, and opposite the Carrick hills formed a bold relief to the eye. But 
it is not the scenery which now so much attracts the eye as the dense moving 
masses of living beings. On they come, file beyond file, in orderly procession ; 
you would almost imagine that the towns and hamlets had completely disgorged 
themselves, and the whole community had agreed to do homage to their immor- 
tal bard. Listen! the shrill but pleasant sound of the bagpipe is faintly heard 
in the distance. Now the glittering lances and the waving banners are seen 
emerging from amongst the trees which skirt the Doon, and the immense pro- 
cession winds round to the old bridge. On they come, the banks re-echoing 
with the sweetest music, and now they near the platform. First are the magis- 
trates, town council, and chief inhabitants of Ayr ; after them a very numerous 
array of farmers, bonneted, and in their flowing plaids; beyond them are 
numerous clubs, trades, &c., each accompanied with a band of music. There 
were there the noble and the cotter, the high-born dame and maidens of the 
lowly hood and snood, the man of literary attainments and he who has just 
learning enough to love and appreciate the bard. Burns’ three sons were 
there, and his aged sisters. When the procession had defiled in front of the 
platform every lance and banner was lowered, every head was uncovered, and 
for a few moments that immense concourse bent in solemn reverence, with 
nothing above them but the broad blue roof of heaven. —— amidst the 
deepest silence, one of the bands struck up that fine Scottish air, “ Ye banks and 
braes o’ bonnie Doon.” The effect was electrical ; it seemed as if the spirit of 
their poet hovered round, dropping down inspiration—the key note been 
struck, and from eighty to one hun thousand voices joined in the song—they 
sung until they wept. 

It is not, however, in the crowd, or amidst the bustling scenes of life, that the 
power of song is most felt. Aodide is the goddess of social life, charming care 
away, cheering the soul in adversity, lifting, for a time at least, the dull 
oppressed mind above the troubles which surmount it. What a beautiful scene 
that is in the family circle when, the labours of the day over, the whole 
household ushers in the repose of evening by a spontaneous burst of song. Say, 
ye carping misanthropes, are not the affections of each other—nay, their very 
souls, blended together as harmoniously as their voices ? ; 

There are thousands of good honest-hearted people, who contend that music 
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is a divine gift made solely for devotion, and censure the rest of the world very 
highly for countenancing songs. Ask for one of those fine moral stanzas set to 
music, and a hint is soon thrown out that your heart is the centre of much 
iniquity. Sing a song—la-la-la-la—awful! ‘They ask with an air of triumph, 
‘What is thecharacter of our musical effusions ? There are love songs.” Well, let 
them sing on; there is generally more weakness than criminality attending such 
performances, and often a great deal more pleasure than either. If beautifully 
and chastely written ; if the character embodied be noble, and ardent, and pure, 
it will inspire and elevate our affections, and mould the heart in harmony with 
the object of our song. But there are Bacchanalian ditties; songs which inspire 
a love for the midnight revel; which make drunkenness good fellowship; 
which invoke friendship, love, truth, and I know not what else, to grace their 
orgies. é 
7 ‘«* Wine whets the wit,’ they say, ‘and warms the heart, 

And fills the mind with fancy’s brightest thought ; 

Cements more closely nature's sweetest ties, 

And strengthens friendship.’” 


Here I will not contend. “Then there are war songs—a laurel wreath to 
deck the murderer’s brow—songs which incite malice and revenge against those 
who have neither the opportunity nor disposition to injure us, which would 
create more dying groans, and ruined souls, and widows’ griefs, and orphanage, 
and poverty.” Nor do I sanction these ; but we must take care not to censure 
that which is in itself pure, simply because it may be prostituted to a bad 
purpose. If poetry and music joined can gild with such a charm, and almost 
ennoble objects which are base; if song, under almost any circumstances, can 
stimulate men to action, this provesits great power, and how desirable that such 
influence should be directed in a proper channel. Why may we not have 
instead of the inebriate’s, a song of reason’s dawn—of temperance, with health 
and comfort joined ?—and instead of the warrior’s, a song of universal brother- 
hood—of the loves and the graces, growing up amidst the abodes of peace ?— 
and instead of the unchaste one’s song, which inflames the ea to quench 
them in ruin, why may not a song of connubial love, with all the joys and en- 
dearments of domestic life, attune our voice and heart? Surely themes like 
these can never be less sweet,— 


“ Then sing, sing, music was given 
To brighten the gay, and kindle the loving ; 
Souls here, like planets in Heaven, 
By harmony’s laws alone are kept moving.” 


Music is to thousands an innate principle, the spontaneous ebullition of the 
soul ; and you may as well attempt to check the ocean's roar as stop their tune- 
ful voice. Then how necessary that these inspirations should unfold them- 
selves in ennobling sentiments. Here permit us a word or two about sacred 
songs. It is perfectly right, since this Fife has relations to the eternity beyond 
it, to draw men’s feelings upward and heavenward. And what so calculated to 
nurture the influences of piety as the inspiration of song? The two are akin 
in their very nature, for both are essentially spiritual. But although music 
and poetry occupy their highest and proper position as the handmaids of devo- 
tion, still we cannot conceal the fact that the masses have not, and will not, 
relish the conventionalisms of a puritan hymn-book. Our teachers have yet to 
learn the grand secret of religious teaching. Abstractedly the solemn verities 
of Christianity are to the majority absolutely distasteful ; but, presented sud- 
denly to the mind, interwoven with subjects and circumstances with which the 
attention is engrossed, their conviction is perfectly irresistible. This is pre- 
eminently true in regard to song; what we want is not so much an addition of 
sacred lyrics as an occasional leaven of religion tempering our moral and social . 
songs. Where a sudden flash of religious feeling can be thus infused into our 
popular airs, the effects are much more thrilling than could be produced by a 
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whole batch of professedly-sacred poetry. I have frequently remarked how a 
well-spring of devout feelings — be awakened by association. Some subjects 
seem naturally to awaken holy thoughts. I think it is the American Indians 
who have a tradition that a certain bird is the bearer of communications from 
the land of spirits. Mrs. Hemans seized at once the leading associations, and 
what a fine spiritual influence has she breathed in her apostrophe— 


“Thou art come from the spirit land, thou bird, &c.” 


A great work remains to be done in the lyrical department of poetry ; with a 
few honourable exceptions our songs are a disgrace to the age. We want to put 
a good national song-book in every poor man’s hand. Give us more tender, 
hopeful, cheering lyrical pieces, and we will stick them up in every workshop 
throughout the iand, that the associations may be infused into every thought 
and circumstance of life. Oh, that. some noble spirits would unite heart and 
soul in this glorious object ; the blessings of millions would then descend upon 
their heads. What a vast political and social influence may not the poet wield! 
Germinate the impulse of lofty purposes, and the deeds are sure to follow. 
Our songsters must strike a new and nobler note. We have had enough of 
songs in praise of oligarchy, feudalism, and the “ good old times.” Now let us 
change the theme to popular progress and the rights of man. The bard has 
too often flattered fools for a bellyfal of meat; too often succumbed to the man 
made rich by robbery, who fattens on the sinews and life-blood of a crushed 
multitude. But let the past suffice; and now let us sing what is honest and 
true. Call vice, vice, even if it be adorned by a coronet and the paraphernalia 
of office ; call war, state sinecures; and class legislation, organised murder, and 
robbery, and -injustice. 

But to conclude. Have we received in our own souls a large baptism of 
poetry? Do we love to cherish the deep emotion and the burning thought ? 
“ Ay,” says one of my readers, “ this is just the point I wish to know. Dol 
possess the true poetic faculty, and to what extent?” Well, let him mark nar- 
rowly the history of his own mind and heart. Poetry is the science of the 
soul’s hidden emotions. Every glimpse which the soul gains of the beautiful 
has its source and centre within. How does he feel when gazing upon the 
mementos of antiquity? Is there the witching influence of association givin 
life to the memories of the past? He stands on the site of some old moa’ 
castle, his imagination busy unbarring the tomb of a long-slept world. Are 
they all there, flitting before the vision of the mind—the mail-clad warrior, the 
gentle dame—do they really live again; and does he mingle with them in the 
gay and giddy scene? Has he a large heart? Can he compass the whole 
world within the grasp of his sympathies? Is he wealthy? I ask not whether 
he possesses many round shining pieces of metal, nor whether his chest is 
crammed with musty old parchments, but has he large interest at the bank of 
Nature? God’s universe is the property of all who have a title in the soul. 
Poetry is that faculty of appropriation - which alone we can be truly said to 
possess or enjoy anything. The heart where poetry has made her home can 
never be desolate. A Grecian bard, cradled in the comforts and luxuries of 
life, was once wrecked on a desert strand. Standing naked on a craggy pro- 
montory, imagination kindling with the wild grandeur of the scene, he ex- 
claimed, “ I have lost nothing!” And so it is; the poet may not in reality have 
a friend to console him, and yet he may encircle the whole family of man in 
his embraces; he may not have a foot of land to call his own, and yet the whole 
universe is his empire. But, further, is he a devout man? Poetry in its very 
nature is God-like ; it is—if I may use so strong an expression—the ebullition of 
divinity infused into the soul. Poetry and piety, in their true essence, are 
almost identical. What is Christian experience—the aspiring faith—the ardent 
love—the calm, subduing peace—the triumphant. hope, but the poetry of a 
divine life? Poetry is soon extinguished in the atmosphere of materialism. 
What would infidelity do with the poet’s lyre? The sceptic no sooner feels the 
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divinity stirring within him than he becomes a worshipper. Finally, has he a 
warm imagination, acute sensibilities, a heart full of deep and tender emotion, 
a true sense of the beautiful? If he has, then, although he may never have 
rhymed a couplet ur written a stanza, he carries with him into every nook of 
life the elements of divine poetry. 
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LAYS FROM SHAKESPEARE. 
By FANNY E. LACY. 


No. 11.—JULIET. 


JULIET. “« My only love sprang from my only hate! 
Too early seen unknown, and known too late.” 


Romeo and Juliet, Act 1st, Scene 5th. 


PRINCE, “ Where be these enemies ? 
Capulet! Montague! 
See what a scourge is laid upon your house ! 
* *% * * * * 


For never was a story of more woe, 
Than this of Juliet and her Romeo.” 
Act 5th, Scene last. 

Never thy native skies of cloudless blue ’ 
Shall smile on Passion’s child more fond and true 
Than thee, fair victim of both love and hate,— 
“Too early seen unknown, and known too late.” 
Never shall sun arise to look on one 
More lovely in the light of summer sun,— 
More joyous in the pride of love's first bloom, 
That waked to life to find love’s early tomb. 


Alas! Alas! who but the cause must mourn, 
When warring natures make fond hearts forlorn ?— 
When vain dissensions, curses of God’s earth, 

Cost all in life the living for that’s worth ? 

Love, faithful love! the pure and priceless gem 

Of earth’s dark mines, for Virtue’s diadem : 

Dove of Life’s ark, the leaf of peace that brings, 
With dews of Heaven on her snowy wings. 


Sweet Juliet! hearts shall beat to oft restore 
Thy hapless memory as in days of yore; 

When love courageous dared a mimic death, 
To wake to real woe’s too conscious breath ; 

As youths and maids, I ween, all sorrowing tell, 
The tale too true of her who loved too well ; 
And happy lovers ponder to bestow 

A sigh for “ Juliet and her Romeo.” 





THE ISLAND ON THE LOIRE. 
By MRS. PONSONBY. 


Wuoever has traversed the banks of the mighty Loire will remember how 
frequently its stream is interrupted by islands—some, mere specks of verdure ; 
but others of large extent, and furnished with residences, chapels, piers, and 
bridges. Opposite the small village of Mount Louis—about four miles above the 
ancient city of Tours—is situated one of the most solitary of these islands, 
lying in the centre of the stream, and so surrounded by a thick belt of willows 
that the interior is greatly screened from the of those who approach or pass 
its shores in boats. This island has always belonged to the seignors of Roche 
Corbon, and is still attached to their magnificent lordship ; but all that they 
derive from it is a small revenue from the sale of fuel. Once a year the trees that 
are of sufficient size are felled, others are lopped, and carts laden with the fag- 
ots and brush-wood proceed with their burdens to the market-places of Tours. 
ittle is | aa pep in this way; but the nature of the island and the river 
render it almost a matter of impossibility to improve these isolated acres; so 
sudden in the winter is the swelling of the waters that frequently more than 
half the island is covered with a raging torrent, which has arisen in the course 
of a few hours, and sweeps with irresistible power over everything in its course. 
At such times the river often rises twenty feet in the course of a single night, 
burying beneath its surface, or sweeping away, the low brushwood, and pour- 
ing between the stems of the stronger and taller trees; sometimes stripping the 
stout oaks and hardy elms of their bark and smaller branches, and bending the 
lithe and graceful poplars until their stately heads bow almost to its turbulent 
and foaming surface. The flood sometimes lasts for weeks, sometimes subsides as 
quickly as it rises—although the latter instance is rare ; but when it does subside, 
it invariably leaves a thick deposit of mud or sand, which the scorching sun soon 
converts into dust, which is dispersed by the strong breeze, or ly hidden 
by the rapid springing up of the abundant vegetation of these luxuriant regions. 
The steward of the lords of Roche Corbon resided in the neighbouring 
village, and attended to the affairs of the estate; once a year he visited the 
solitary island, to inspect its condition, and to assure himself that the woodmen 
performed the duties allotted to them. On one of these visits he decreed that a 
small cottage should be built for their accommodation, and to obviate the neces- 
sity of their returning each night tothe main land. It was soon erected of rough 
stone, and with a few bricks brought over by one of the workmen in his boat, 
and of logs felled from the trees on the island. It was plastered within and 
without, and divided into two small apartments, each provided with a little 
window. Here the woodmen, at the commencement of their six weeks’ labour, 
brought their rude pallets, their cooking utensils, a table, a few rude chairs or 
stools, and here they established themselves for the period assigned—only 
quitting the island with their loads of wood, in search of fresh provisions, or on 
Sundays and fete days to join their families and partake with them the amuse- 
ments which so liberally offer themselves to the poor of France, and which none 
are more eager and able to enjoy. For the rest of the year the little cottage 
remained untenanted ; the door and windows closed, the damp staining the white 
walls, the wild winds and tempests beating vainly against its rough timbers and 
strongly-thatched roof, and the grass growing across the silent and deserted 
prvi 5 But though for so many months uninhabited it did not fall to de- 
cay; it had been formed of solid, though ill-fashioned materials; wind and 
tempest came, but there also came the sunbeams, and the warm early springs, 
the long delicious autumns, the glowing summers of “ The Garden of France,” 
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were powerful to conquer the evil effects of the severe and howling winters, 
The cottage was placed at the eastern end of the island, facing down the river, 
and receiving all the sunshine on its front ; while at the back it was defended by 
two or three of the largest trees left standing, and which had been purposel 
= in order to protect the young saplings from the blasts that follow, with 
almost equal strength, the strong and a lh current. And as time rolled on, 
wild creepers sprung around the rough walls; and one of the woodmen, who 
was young and in love, brought with him one morning a root of the white 
clematis, and planted it beside the door ; and it soon spread abroad over roof and 
side, and peeped into the narrow windows, and rearing itself above the square 
chimney ; it raised itself yet higher, nor ceased with its unobtrusive yet in- 
domitable ambition until it had found a proud resting place around the branches 
of the lofty tree above its head. i 

One summer evening, just as the sun was setting, the loiterers on the levée 
of Mount Louis observed a boat making way against the stream, and rowing 
directly towards the western end of the island. They had noticed it for some 
time, and as far as their eyes could carry them down the river; but it was not 
until they perceived that it was evidently making for the island that they be- 
stowed any particular attention upon it. It was occupied by two persons—one, 
a young girl (as far as could be guessed by the outline of her motionless figure), 
sat in the stern, facing her companion, who was rowing with great strength, and 
with a marvellous rapidity—for the current was strong, and he laboured di- 
rectly against it. Even at that distance it was easy to perceive that the rower 
was a man of huge frame and lofty stature ; his arms were bare (his shirt-sleeves 
being rolled up to the shoulders), and they were brown and dark, as if with 
constant exposure to the sun; so brightly shone the setting sun that the con- 
trast was plainly visible between the snowy whiteness of his garments and his 
bronzed complexion, while the scarlet handkerchief that bound his brows was 
equally conspicuous. There appeared to be various articles of property in the 
boat—which seemed loaded with baskets and packages ; and when they reached 
at last the landing-place upon the island, they rose from their seats and stepped 
upon the ground with the air of cramped and weary travellers, glad to reach a 
haven of refuge. The man fastened his boat to the pier, then proceeded to 
take from it the packages with which it was loaded ; these he bore into the in- 
terior of the island, the female followed him, and soon the trees and the shrubs 
shut them from the view of those who watched. 

Many were the conjectures and surmises put forth upon this occurrence, 
but at last the gossips separated, deciding, ere they did so, that the travellers 
were poor strangers passing up the river, and had chosen the sheltered and 
solitary island as a convenient and inexpensive retreat, where their poverty or 
distress would be hidden from the eyes of the curious, and whence they could 
set forth on the following morning, unobserved, a their laborious journey. 
But on the following morning, the boat in which they had arrived still remained 
at the landing place; and during the course of that day, and of the next, and of 
many days subsequent, the strangers were observed coming to the water’s edge, 
in order to pick up the sticks and broken branches from among the drift accu- 
mulated along the shore, or to bear water from the river rolling past them. 
Once or twice the man rowed to the main land, and expended small sums in 
bread and other provisions ; but his manner was so reserved, his appearance so 
imposing, his whole air and bearing so haughty and withdrawing, that no one 
had courage to question him. At last the steward arrived, returning from a 
short absence ; he was speedily informed of the singular circumstance that had 
occurred with regard to the island, and was shown the wreath of smoke rising 
from the chimney of the cottage among the green and waving foliage of the 
trees. Struck with astonishment, and somewhat annoyed that such a liberty 
should have been taken with the property of his employers, he proceeded im- 
mediately to the island, with the intention of ejecting the intruders by the 
most summary means. But this resolution was quickly overcome. The 
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stranger received him on the landing-place, acting and s ing with a deferen- 
tial politeness that at once disarmed him ; and so humbly did he request to be 
permitted to continue for a time in the home he had taken possession of—so 
respectful, yet self-respecting, was his manner—so well-timed were the unob- 
trusive compliments he paid to the skill and management of the official he 
addressed—that ere the conference was ended the steward felt himself almost 
honoured by its continuance, and proud of the acquaintance and connection of 
a person so superior. 

“‘ We are poor,” said the stranger, “ but we have seen better days; and time 
was when we should not have been deemed unworthy of the friendship of in- 
dividuals as honoured as him I now address ; but misfortunes have fallen upon 
us, and my daughter and myself crave only now that we may be allowed to 
hide our griefs and broken fortunes on a spot of earth unsought for and ne- 
glected by happier mortals.” 

The result of the meeting was, that the steward gave permission to the tra- 
vellers to inhabit the cottage conditionally—that they removed from it in order 
to allow the woodmen the use of the habitation erected for them—and thank- 
fully were these conditions accepted by Marie and her father. 

Marie—that was her name—was very young and very fair, calm, and beautiful 
—gentle as we image in our hearts her blessed namesake, the Holy Mary, who 
was her patron saint, and to whom she prayed. Her father was a man of about 
fifty, tall, and nobly made, with a majestic dignity of person and of feature 
that assorted ill with his humble lot and an poverty ; his voice was soft, 
yet deep; his language was that of a gentleman; his conversation showed a 


polite education and a knowledge of the world. Their life seemed a mono- 
tonous one—day after day the same. Their chief employment appeared to be 
beautifying and cleansing their little cottage—pruning its luxuriant creepers— 
forming a small garden around it—and carefully preventing the encroachments 
of weeds upon the walk which they had cut from their door to the landing- 


place, where they kept their boat. ‘The steward soon perceived that their oc- 
cupation was likely rather to improve the domain they had chosen, and he was 
glad to assist them in any way that lay in his power. He allowed them to take 
a certain quantity of wood from the stock on the island to construct palisades, 
and even presented them with some of small value for their own use as fuel. 
Beyond this they had no intercourse with the world without; how they lived 
was not perceived, although they were known to proceed weekly to Tours, and 
always laden with each a basket ; and it was supposed that they employed them- 
selves in some manual labour of a light and fanciful kind, and bore their pro- 
ductions to the nearest market where they could obtain a remunerating price 
for them. Every Sunday and holiday, and often at other times, the man 
rowed the maiden across in their boat; she would land,:and proceed to the 
church, in order to attend mass. All eyes followed her in admiration—but she 
looked at none, addressed none, and was addressed by none. Her father never 
entered the sacred edifice. Such was the tenor of their lives. 

It chanced, after the mysterious stranger and his child had inhabited the 
island for some months, that one of the sudden floods arose which constantly 
occur in this country, but it was a flood of more than ordinary height and 
strength, and it rose with more than ordinary violence. It commenced about 
midday, and was preceded by a dense blackness that filled the horizon. All the 
east was dark with storm, the wind howled ceaselessly, and the cracking and 
slight movement already perceptible in the ice with which the smooth parts of 
the river was covered announced that the breaking up of the frosts above the 
hills of Mézéne had taken place, and that all the accumulated force of the 
long-imprisoned waters was about to pour through the wide channel of the 
still-increasing torrent. Soon the rise in the stream became apparent—a rise 
always watched with anxiety by the inhabitants of the valley, though the in- 
stances are rare in which it occasions much damage; soon the smooth stream 
was lashed into fury; the waters rolled along, roaring with an awful sound, 
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and sweeping to the sea large masses of ice. The immense bridge opposite 
Tours seemed almost choked by the height of the torrent—the marshes in the 
neighbourhood were quickly overspread—the smaller islands disappeared—the 
large ones became small—and the flood, soaring to within scarce a foot of the 
level of the levée, threatened to overwhelm this strong defence, and to de- 
vastate the fertile valleys and plains which it protects. 

Marie prayed earnestly to the Virgin, but she had no cause for fear--o her 
father assured her. He knew the river well, and never had it risen so high as 
to submerge the ground on which the woodmen’s cottage was built, although it 
might, perchance, he said, rise even to the level of the palisades around their 
newly-constructed garden. Still she prayed, until her eye catching some 
object in the water that inspired her with pity or terror, she started to her feet, 
uttering a loud cry, and directing the attention of her father to the object that 
alarmed her. It was a small boat, well known upon that part of the river as 
being one of the pleasure boats of the seignors of Roche Carbon. Now it was 
stripped of its white sail and gallant colours, and was hurled a by the force 
of the torrent, too strong to permit of its management by oars. It was already 
half filled with the water that washed over its low gunwale, and its sole occu- 
pant, a young man, clinging to one of its oars, seemed measuring with his eye 
the force and width of the torrent, as though calculating the chances of his 
being able to reach the shore when flung from the frail vessel that each moment 
seemed to threaten him with destruction. Round the island the eddy swept 
with peculiar fierceness, and the stranger perceived that the imminent 
of the young sailor would lie in the moment which bore him past it, he 
rushed to the shore just as the boat was overturned by the waves, hurling 
the young man into their depths. But the latter immediately rose to the 
surface, and as he did so, he called aloud for succour. He rose just beneath 
the spot where the father of Marie stood. He was ready: with a vigorous 
hand he caught the drowning man, and drew him to the shore. 

It would be needless to repeat the gratitude of the saved, or how great was 
his astonishment as rey | with assistance at so unexpected a place; nor his 
surprise when he beheld the fine form, and witnessed the courtly manners of 


his preserver ; nor the rapture with which he ~ upon the more than mortal 


loveliness of the nymph of that solitary islan uipped in the garments of 
the stranger, seated beside the Asse fire ma the hearth of the cottage, 
partaking of the humble but welcome fare they set before him, he ceased not to 
thank his new friends for their kindness and hospitality ; and when these effu- 
sions had subsided, he informed them, with eager ingenuousness, of his name, 
his rank, and the causes of the strange situation in which they first beheld him. 

He was the only son of the lord of Roche Corbon, who, with his family and 
suite, had but a few days ago returned to their seignorial chateau. ra 
lengthened absence, he had found on his return that his domestics had carelessly 
allowed the boat in question to remain in the small harbour formed for the 
summer reception of the vessels until it had become frozen in; and from the 
jarring action and constant changing of the ice was in danger of great damage. 
He had passed that morning in aiding the thaw that was gradually emancipating 
it, by cutting through some of the surrounding ice, with the intention of having 
it taken out of the water and laid up until the next spring. By some chance, 
after its liberation, and when he only was on board, it had Trifted | into the main 
current, and it was not until it was too late that he perceived the danger he was 
in, or the utter powerlessness of the frail bark and light oars to make way _ st 
the torrent, or even to conduct him in safety to the land on either side. Fortu- 
nately, those on the shore had perceived his rescue, and would bear the tidings to 
his parents. He had no choice—and, in truth, he seemed little loth to submit 
to such a necessity—but to remain all night upon the island,—the morrow would 
bring the means of a safe passage to the main land. 

The morrow saw the departure of the young noble, but not before he had 
reiterated, over and over again, his warm and heartfelt thanks—not before he had 
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begged, but vainly, his oe 6 preserver to name any recompense that he would 
accept, or any benefit which he would allow him to bestow upon him—not before 
his eyes and those of Marie had learned to meet with a dawning meaning, and to 
part with sudden and sweet confusion. Already Gaston de Roche Carbon loved 
the fair nymph of the lonely island—already she returned his love—but as yet, 
unknown to each other, and almost to themselves, the flame burnt silently and 
unseen in either heart. Gaston had perceived enough of the character of his 
host and had learned enough from his conversation, to know that any attempt 
to bring him and his child into contact with the world without, or to induce 
him to receive the visits of his own family (anxious as were these latter to tes- 
tify the gratitude they felt), would be highly unwelcome; he could but express 
the feelings he was not allowed to prove, and frequent were his visits to the scene 
of his rescue, to the shrine of that idol, now more dear to him than aught on 
earth. Never did he come without bearing with him some token, how well he 
remembered her, and how well he consulted her gentle tastes; rare fruits and 
foreign flowers from the hot-houses and conservatories of the chateau, books 
of romance and of devotion, pictures of fair saints or unhappy lovers, an ivory 
crucifix, a golden reliquary, containing a miniature of the blessed Virgin,— 
these were among the gifts of the young lord. 

At last the father noticed the growing attachment between the two, and the 
increased and pointed attentions of the lover ; for a time these indications had 
escaped him, or perhaps the idea of an attachment springing up between persons 
so widely separated by station and fortune had never occurred to him; when it 
did so, it came with an overwhelming force, and filled him with a bitter and keen 
emotion. He was a changed man in appearance and manners when he addressed 
the young lord on the subject. All his calmness, his lofty repose vanished—he 
was excited to an incredible pitch ; by turns he commanded and implored that 
Gaston should visit them no more. 

“You have asked how you can repay me for the service I have rendered you ? 
Ianswer you now; never see her more—that is all I ask—leave her in ; 
do not repay me by her misery and death ; she is innocent and happy now—oh ! 
I implore you so to leave her!” 

Gaston was no libertine; he would not have harmed one hair of that beautiful 
and precious head for all the world could offer ; but he had not calculated upon 
what must result from so dear an intimacy ; he could not hope that his father 
would permit their union, but he never thought of Marie as of aught save all 
that is noblest, purest, and holiest. He saw now—now that the anguish of her 
anxious parent broke out in words so sorrowful—he saw that he had pursued 
too unthinkingly a pleasure that might lead to deathless pain. He wept; but 
what could he do? He turned and left the island. 

For a week—one week of suspense—he was enabled to keep the mental vow 
he had made—to see her face no more; but it could not last—he loved her 
too deeply and sincerely ; he knew not until too late all the might of that pas- 
sionate love, and ere one week was over his whole frame seemed sinking beneath 
the burden of the grief he could not conceal. 

The seignor of Roe e Carbon was a fond and generous father; he had but 


this one son; in him were centered all his hopes—he was the joy and the darling 

of his old age, and he could not see him wither so suddenly and so unaccountably 

er feeling the strongest alarm, and endeavouring to discover the cause of 
is disorder. 


At last the secret was wrung from Gaston—the sorrow was revealed ; and 


the — grieved as he was at such an expected denouement, yet did not 
upbraid, although he endeavoured to dissuade his son from yielding to s0 ill- 
starred and unsuitable an attachment. 

“* My father,” exclaimed Gaston, “ you are kind, you love your child—hear 
me this once! See her—see her yourself. Speak to her—listen to her! You 
will not blame me. Ah! if she only can make me happy, you will not deny 
me happiness? Ah! if my life depends upon her love, you will not destroy 
the life you gave ?” 
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Many more entreaties did Gaston make use of, and at length the séignor, 
yielding partly to his persuasions, partly to the dictates of his own kind heart, 
agreed to accompany his son to mass the following morning, where they were 
sure to encounter Marie. She was there. She did not see them enter, but 
they immediately perceived her: she was kneeling before the throne of the 
Virgin. They knelt behind her,—they could hear her whispered prayers; 
and once or twice they saw her clasp her hands as if in anguish, while sobs 
heaved her breast, and tears fell upon her trembling fingers. The service con- 
cluded, she arose, and drawing her veil before her face, she moved to de 
but Gaston stepped before her, and with a faint but joyful cry, she welcomed 
him to her side once more. She was more beautiful than ever; but oh! how 

ale and wan! Yet, when she heard the words of Gaston, and looked upon 
is face, her eye sparkled with delight—her cheek bloomed with a colour more 
lovely from its contrast with her marble and late so mournful brow. 

The seignor was astonished with her beauty. Looking and listening, he 
could scarce believe her to be the child of one so humble in circumstances. 
He had never seen nor imagined anything more lovely, more graceful, more 
elegant. Gaston soon elicited from her that she had greatly missed and deplored 
him, and also that her father had not informed her of any cause for his absence. 
She had feared, she said—she had feared he had forgotten her. ‘ ForGotTEN 
HER!” thought Gaston; but he made noreply. Then the seignor spoke, and 
entreated her to inform them somewhat of their past history—whence they 
had come, wherefore they had chosen so strange an abode, and who was her 
father. 

* Nay, she knew not; she knew only that ever since her infancy she had 
resided with an aunt in the neighbourhood of Paimbceux, who had reared her 
in seclusion—had imparted to her many graces and accomplishments, and had 
nurtured her delicately. But a few months had elapsed since the death of this 
relative; and on the night on which he died a man had appeared beside her 
death bed, and had claimed from her the charge he had committed to her long 
ago—Marie, his only child. And the dying woman had signified with her latest 
breath the justice of his claim. She died, and Marie, with her new-found 
father, departed that moment, leaving the spot for ever—leaving it in darkness, 
and with the hurry of an enforced flight. They had entered a boat, which 
appeared awaiting them, and in which were several articles of food and furniture, 
and night and day, with only a few hours’ rest on shore each evening, had they 
rowed until they reached the island of their present abode. 

“ And you went willingly with this stranger on so strange an errand ?” ex- 
claimed the seignor. 

*‘ He was my father,” she answered, with a touching simplicity—“ he was my 
father; what had I to fear ?” 

They parted, and again the lord of Roche Corbon endeavoured to induce his 
son to forego this charming creature; lovely and gentle as she was, there was 
yet so wide a gulph between them, so many prejudices and circumstances sepa- 
rated them—could he not forget her? Gaston struggled with his own heart— 
he kept silence for a space—but it could not be so; and again that depression 
seized him, that mortal — overspread his face, that had before alarmed his 
father. Suffice it that the seignor consented that Gaston should demand Marie 
in marriage, stipulating only that the stranger should clear up satisfactorily the 
mystery that hung about them. Gaston never doubted that he could do so. 

Fired with joy, Gaston hesitated not to cross immediately to the island, and 
seek the stranger and his daughter. They were together; the stranger read 
aloud to Marie from one of the books which Gaston had presented nl the 


golden reliquary was around her neck, the ivory crucifix lay by her side; she 
was sitting, her head was resting on her hand, her eyes bent downward—and 
Gaston started back as he perceived how great were the ravages those few days 
of suspense and separation had caused on that beloved countenance. Ah! she 
loved so truly—she was so guileless, so unversed in worldly ways; she had 
never doubted his love and her own happiness until that sudden and unac- 
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countable change occurred in his conduct which had of late so completely divided 
him from her. She could not but believe he was faithless to her trusting heart 
—she was dying under that conviction. With a cry of artless joy she rose to 
her feet at the entrance of Gaston. He sprang to meet her with a fondness as 
uncontrolable ; but the stranger stepped between, with his dark brow and lofty 
form, majestic, terrible as some destroying angel, who wept even while he de- 
stroyed, so sad and solemn was his look. ; 

“Do not forbid my presence, sir,” began Gaston; “I come, I know, against 
your commands; but listen to me—I come an honourable suitor, sanctioned by 
my father. I offer my hand, and all the honours of our race and name, to 
Marie. Ah, Marie, will you ‘not love me?” He took her hand—a gleam of 
delight spread over her features—she buried her face on his shoulder—he drew 
her to his heart—he pressed a passionate kiss upon her forehead—one kiss—the 
Jirst—the tast ! 

Hoarse with emotion, the father spoke :—‘‘ My God,” he cried, “I am well 
punished.” He flung his arms aloft—‘* Oh, Marie—my dear, my innocent 
child—must you suffer, and for me ?” 

They looked at him with astonishment; they believed that the offer of 
Gaston would have removed all his doubts, and that he would joyfully have 
accepted for his daughter a union so splendid and so precious to her heart. But 
it seemed as though the prospect of such a fate had but added to the emotion he 
had before displayed—this sorrow so wild that it had bordered upon despair. 

‘“ Ah! hear us,” — began ; and they knelt before him. 

He raised them quickly. “I cannot tell you now,” he said; “ retire, my lord. 
Do you think I would separate you were you not already parted by the most 
cruel of fates? ‘To-morrow you shall learn al/—to-night my Marie shall know 
all. She shall judge whether the union you desire is possible.” 

“ Ah, Marie, if it rests with you, you will not part us,” murmured Gaston. 

She seized the crucifix, and pressed it to her lips—“ Only with life will I 
resign you.” 

The morrow came, and passed, and Gaston heard no tidings of Marie ; but at 
fall of eve, as he paced with intolerable impatience the terrace of the chateau, a 
messenger arrived, who, placing a billé in his hand, turned away without a word. 

THE LETTER. 

“My Lord,—I, a wretched father, in the name of a most res. child, bid 
ou farewell for ever—farewell for ever. You have loved truly, and acted 
onourably ; and Marie—poor Marie !—pledges her life to your love; but both, 

both are lost. Forget her—-she forgets you now !” 

“ You will not ask what separates you when your eye meets this signature of 
shame. “ (Signed) “ Jean Foveat, 

“ Murderer, and Escaped Galley Slave.” 

Gaston rushed towards the shore—he seized the oars—he crossed to the 
island—repeating the last words of Marie, “ Only with life will I resign thee.” 
Alas! she had resigned him, but with life alone—Marie was dead. She lay 
upon the bier to which the kind sisters of the neighbouring convent—hastily 
summoned by her wretched father—had consigned her. Her hands were folded 
upon her breast, and within them was the ivory crucifix—the golden reliquary 
was around her neck ; her face was calm and beautiful as ever, but wan and 
cold in death, and shadowed by an expression of unutterable sadness—left there 
by the agony of the mental struggle beneath which the young heart had broken. 
The good sisters laid her in the burying-ground of their convent; a cross of 
pure white marble marks her grave, but no felon’s name degrades the sacred 
emblem—it bears but the holy name of “ Marie.” 

Ere Gaston had reached the island it was deserted, save by the dead and her 
attendants. Fougat had quitted it on the moment of the arrival of the sisters. 
He left it as he came, by the dark and trackless highway of the Loire. His 
future fate was never known; but never more were seen beneath the heights of 
Roche Corbon, or in the valley of the Loire, the boat in which he came and 
went, or the escaped Garey Siavr. 
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HENRY VIII. 


No reign prior to that of Henry VIII. is so worthy of attentive study, so re- 
plete with singular events, as the monarch’s whose life will form the subject of 
the present sketch. It was the dawning of an era unsurpassed in our country’s 
annals—it was the stage on which Wolsey, Thomas Cromwell, and Archbishop 
Cranmer played out their several parts, all of them with success; but two of 
them left the scenes of their greatness with reputations sadly damaged, sick and 
tired of the pursuit of the world’s schemes of ambition, and the possession of 
supreme power. The last of them, though he survived his a master, did 
not anger escape the malignity of his enemies—they plotted his ruin, but 
failed—he was reserved for a severer trial than they could furnish. It is a sad 
page in his life to reflect on the shifts and —- measures to which he 
resorted ; a man of a more decided tone of mind would never have recanted his 
Protestant opinions, even when the burning stake and the doleful dungeon 
threatened him with their accumulated horrors. In his last hours, however, he 
exhibited great constancy,as if he repented of his vacillation, and resolved to 
die a true martyr to his faith. There is little need for us to advert at any length 
to the private history of Cardinal Wolsey, his = actions will always indicate 
his real nature; he never lived within himself; he was not, like Sir Thomas 
More, a calm, contemplative, philosophical statesman; he loved excitement, 
the government of kingdoms, the supremacy of power. Thomas Cromwell 
was @ man whose principal features of character much resembled those of his 
poco, friend, and predecessor. They rose from the ranks of the people to the 
ighest offices at the court of Henry VIII.; they were admirably adapted to 
carry out their inflexible master’s wishes and commands, for in truth no one 
could have fulfilled the various orders of this monarch, had his conscience been 
more at work than was that of these courtiers. But Cromwell, though he wit- 
nessed the downfal of Wolsey—though the latter administered to him advice 
wise and comprehensive—though he charged him to “fling away ambition,” to 
let all his ends be his country’s, his God's, and truth’s, failed to preserve him- 
self from the fate of his counseller, Cardinal Wolsey. A sort of fatality 
seemed to attend their paths; they lived in honour but died in dishonour. 

Henry’s reign, too, witnessed a mighty religious struggle—a struggle that led 
to the destruction of the monasteries, and the reception of Protestantism. The 
former is liable to much censure, not perhaps because of the measure itself, but 
of the motive that prompted it, and the object to which the wealth thus ob- 
tained was applied. There was something benevolent and worthy of admira- 
tion in the monastic institutions of England; they were the repositories of 
learning ; they were regarded by the people with affectionate veneration—in 
sickness they ministered to their wants, they pointed the way to what was sup- 
posed would lead to immortality. But we must not trespass on the indulgence 
of our readers by further introductory remarks. 

In the person of Henry VIII. the long disputes which had arisen respecting 
the royal succession were happily terminated. His father, Henry VII., by his 
marriage with the Yorkist princess, Elizabeth, composed the ‘hetions of the 
families of York and Lancaster ; so that the present monarch ascended the throne 
not only without a rival, but with the people’s good will. Intruth, they had grown 
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rather tired of his predecessor; his exactions were harsh, and his policy was rigid ; 
he had not the art of inspiring them with love, and at the same time ruling with 
a firm hand. We may, therefore, readily imagine that they anticipated a some- 
what milder administration when his son, Henry VIII., at the age of eighteen, 
began to wield the sceptre of the English nation. He was born at the palace 
at Greenwich, on the 28th of June, 1492; and as his father's wish was that he 
should enter the church, his education included many studies which would not 
otherwise have been necessary. Before long, however, his elder brother died ; 
so that Henry was heir to the throne, and the idea of his succeeding to the 
archbishopric of Canterbury was relinquished. But notwithstanding this, he 
devoted himself to learning with much earnestness, particularly to the study of 
divinity, in which he became well versed, and could sustain a theological argu- 
ment with considerable ability. With the Aristotelian philosophy, too, he was 
very conversant ; nor did he neglect the amusement of music, two entire masses 
having been composed by him, and frequently sung in the royal chapel. His 
favourite and oft-consulted book was “‘'lhomas Aquinas’ Summary ;” from it, as 
embodying the theological doctrines of the times, he derived much of that sub- 
tlety of reasoning for which he was ever distinguished.* He ascended the throne 
on the 22nd of April, 1509, soon after which he issued a proclamation, informin, 
his liege subjects that any complaints of oppression would be inquired into, an 
satisfaction rendered to the sufferers. The two most notorious instruments in 
the late king’s pecuniary extortions, Empson and Dudley, were apprehended 
and executed, principally because the nation detested them for their heartless 
prosecution of igi the Seventh’s wishes—not so much for any real crimes of 
which they were guilty as to appease the public clamour. The former of these, 
who conducted the defence of both, very justly observed, that “ usually men 
were prosecuted tor acting against the laws or disobeying their sovereign; but 
for their part they were accused by the people of executing the laws of which 
they themselves were the authors.” But notwithstanding the singularity of 
the crime imputed to them, “ they were convicted of stretching the laws beyond 
their due bounds, and exceeding their sovereign’s commission,”—offences for the 
punishment of which no precedent existed. 

Not many weeks elapsed before Henry was wedded to Katherine of Arragon, 
the widow of his late brother, Prince Arthur. The marriage was performed in 
a manner the most imposing and splendid ; while their coronation, in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, on the 24th of June, fully equalled, if not surpassed, the magnifi- 
cence of the preceding ceremonial. In their procession from the Tower Henry 
rode upon a “ horse caparisoned with damask gold, and his knights and attend- 
ants were habited in crimson velvet and scarlet cloth ;” his own dress, and that 
of the queen, comprised every ornament which could lend splendour to the occa- 
sion—every pageantry that the age could furnish. Thus did the young mon- 
arch and Katherine consummate that union which by the one was afterwards so 


* This writer was born at Naples in 1227, Whilea mere youth he was roused by the 
excitement with regard to learning and philosophy, and at the age of fifteen allied him- 
self with the body of Preaching Friars, of which he became an illustrious member. He 
defended his order against an attack of a doctor of the Sarbonne with such power 
that he met with great applause ; he afterwards lectured with eminent success in Paris, 
but died in 1274, when he had scarcely reached his 48th year. Both before and after his 
decease the honours awarded to him were of the highest description, and in truth, he 
was a man whose zeal, learning, piety, and genius deserved the most exalted tribute that 
the world could pay him. His writings, though probably not of a nature to suit the pre- 
sent age, exhibited transcendant intellectual abilities; “of the theological opinions 
which he maintained the most memorable is his assertion of the supreme and irresisti- 
ble efficacy of divine grace ;” and of his works, the most popular one is his “‘ Summary of 
Theology,” the book for which our Henry VIII. evinced the largest affection. Such men 
as Thomas. Aquinas form an era in the world: would that some of them would arise in 
the present day, and distinguish our age, as an age of genius, of exalted and earnest 
purpose ! 
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little regarded, so thoughtlessly severed, and by the other so productive of imme- 
diate happiness, but eventually of the deepest distress—the most pitiable misery. 

But though Henry was a sovereign of considerable mental capacities, he did 
not at first devote much attention to the affairs of his dominions—he left them 
to be governed by his ministers, many of whom had held office under the late 
king, and were men well adapted to fulfil the important functions of the state. 
Amusements formed his chief occupation. “ There was nothing every day but 
tournaments, balls, entertainments, musick, which consumed by degrees the eigh- 
teen hundred thousand pounds sterling found in the king, his father’s, coffers. He 
used likewise to play at tennis and dice with certain strangers who cheated him 
of his money, whic he discovered at last, and, though alittle too late, shame- 
fully chased them from his court.”* The Venetian minister in London describes 
Henry, when he was about twenty-eight, as follows:—‘ He is an excellent 
musician and composer, an admirable horseman and wrestler, and a 
good knowledge of the French, Latin, and Spanish languages. On the days on 
which he goes to the chase he hears mass three times; on other days he goes as 
often as five times. He is uncommonly fond of the chase, and never engages in 
it without tiring eight or ten horses. He takes great delight in bowling ; and 
it is the pleasantest sight in the world to see him engaged in this exercise, with 
his fair skin covered with a beautifully fine shirt. Affable and benign, he 
offends none; he is very desirous of preserving peace, and possesses great 
wealth.” Despite his theological and Aristotelian learning, Henry must have 
been at this time a jovial monarch ; fond of sports and amusements, in which 
Wolsey at first thought it no degradation to his sacred office to participate ; but 
with every succeeding year the king grew more and more absolute—he exhibited 
fewer of those qualities which in early life gained him admiration—his passions 
became his gods, and the sole source of gratification. 

The exalted position that the English nation began to hold with respect to 
the Continental states rendered it highly advantageous for such of them as 
were at war to acquire an alliance with Henry, who, ambitious, no doubt, to 
encircle his name with a warrior’s renown, listened to the requests of the Pope 
to espouse his cause against the French monarch. More than three years were 
spent in aiding the pontiff, and in the course of the engagements his allies 
failed in fulfilling their promises, so that not only were Henry’s troops oft times 
single-handed in their exertions, but much of the cost of the enterprises rested 
upon his shoulders. In June, 1513, the king, accompanied by a large retinue, 
landed in the French dominions, for the purpose of personally commanding his 
army ; and before many weeks had expired he achieved many successes, which 
enabled him to return to England in the following October with a reputation 
for military exploits not unworthy of his most renowned ancestors. At one 
period of the campaign his life was placed in peril by a dense mist, which pre- 
vented either himself or his attendants from ascertaining where the English 
troops were encamped; but “to the great joy of them all, a victualler coming 
by chance from his army, both informed him where his army lay, and conducted 
him thither.” Before Henry had arrived in his kingdom, his generals had 
defeated the Scots, who made an inroad into his dominions, apparently for no 
other reason than to revenge some slight disagreement between the two sove- 
reigns. The battle of Flodden, fought on the 9th of September, 1513, con- 
firmed the supremacy of our arms, and re-established tranquillity. 

About this time (1520), Luther's writings began to awaken leth ic Europe, 
while the ability with which he attacked the useless forms and doctrines of 
popery shook the pontifical throne, and threatened to annihilate Wolsey’s un- 
paralleled power. Henry, too, full of Thomas Aquinas’ learning, and viewing 
the reformation with considerable apprehension, applied himself to the task of 
refuting the prone advanced by the mighty reformer, and in the work that 
the royal author completed in September, 1520, “‘ Concerning the Royal Sacra- 


* Rapin, vol. i. 
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ments,” he defended papal authority, the practice of indulgences, and one or 
two other matters constituting a part of the Romanist religion. ‘The book was 
formally presented to the sovereign pontiff, who of course received it with a 
leasure proportioned to the high quarter from whence it proceeded. His 
foliness compared it with the productions of St. Augustine and St. Jerome, 
and besides bestowing upon Henry a variety of encomiastic epithets, he and his 
cardinals resolved to confer upon him, as well as his successors, the title of 
“Defender of the Faith.” This distinction gave rise to many witticisms, one of 
which is attributed to the king’s fool, who observing his royal master “ very 
jocund one day, asked him the reason; and when the king told him it was 
because of his new title, Defender of the Faith, the fool made this arch reply : 
‘ Prithee, good Henry, let thee and I defend one another, and let the faith alone 
to defend itself’” The Pope little thought that Henry would prove so ineffi- 
cient a champion of the religion which he at first upheld with all the dogged 
obstinacy of his unyielding mind, nor that the king’s subsequent acts would set 
at defiance the edicts of the papal see. He cared nothing for a pontiff, when 
he had his own ends to promote. 
It is somewhat remarkable that the same event should have led to the 
Reformation in England and the downfal of him who 


“ Once trod the ways of glory, 
And sounded all the depths and shoals of honour.” 


Henry’s divorce shook the papal sway, and hurled Cardinal Wolsey from his 
proud eminence. He who ruled his royal master’s dominions with a hand as 
powerful as ever this country felt; he who was courted by the petty sovereign 
and the absolute potentate ; he who was the companion and rivaller of princes ; 
who aspired to the pontificate, and who exerted the most minute, as well as the 
most extensive influence, whether for good or for evil, over the religion of his 
own land; he whom nothing could daunt, whom nobody scarce dared to contra- 
dict, was at last cast aside and neglected, by the very man who had caused his 
exaltation. The king’s merely falling in love with Anne Boleyn, Queen Kathe- 
rine’s maid of honour, thwarted the purposes of the haughty chancellor; and 
for once in his career he made a false step—he opposed Henry’s wishes. This 
single act was fatal; it sapped his greatness; he stood like a tree struck by 
lightning—vitality was gone—nothing remained of his former grandeur. But 
with all his faults (and they were indeed not few), he was a man who had many 
excellencies ;—his liberality was large ; his promotion of learning was in conso- 
nance with his wealth ; while his mental endowments, capacious and of a rare 
order, enabled him to guide men with that ease which a man of genius can alone 
command. We might, however, ponder over his eventful life—we might mark 
his elevation and his downfal—we might appropriately quote Shakspere’s 
description of, and his own soliloquy on, his disgrace, but we feel that it would 
be narrating an oft-told tale, with which no person in this enlightened age 
should not be conversant. But it is, alas! too true that we view Wolsey 
merely as an ambitious, greedy prelate and statesman; we seldom think what 
Henry’s reign would have been had he not steered the political rudder—we 
forget the eminent services he rendered the king, at a time when the latter was 
far too young to administer the government, and when, apparently, there was no 
statesman capable of fulfilling Wolsey’s functions—we, in short, chronicle his 
failings, but pass over his virtues— 


*‘ Men’s evil manners live in brass; their virtues 
We write in water.” 


If the last scenes of a man’s life are calculated to mitigate the faults commit- 
ted during the culmination of his career, most assuredly those of Wolsey are 
sufficiently pathetic and sufficiently pe ee to lessen the enormity of his 
failings. Tat our readers ponder over the following narrative ; the last words 
of an ambitious, splendour-loving prelate - statesman :—“ I tarry, Master 
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Kingston, but the will and pleasure of God, to render unto Him my simple 
soul into His divine hand.” After adverting to his disease, which he knew he 
could not survive, he uttered those memorable lines, “‘ Had I but served God as 
diligently as I have done the king, he would not have given me over in my 
grey hairs. Howbcit, this is the just reward that I must receive for my worldly 
diligence, and pains that I have had to do him service, only to satisfy his vain 
pleasure, not regarding my godly duty. Master Kingston, farewell. I can no 
more, but wish all things to have good success. My time draweth on fast—I 
may not tarry with you. And forget not, I pray you, what I have said, and 
charged you withal; for when I am dead, ye shall, peradventure, remember 
my words much better.” Soon afterwards life ceased. Let us conclude our 
remarks by quoting Queen Katherine’s wish— 


So may he rest ; his faults lie gently on him! 


The divorce between Henry and Katherine acquires a degree of melancholy 
interest, not only from the fact of her innocence, but as the first of those dis- 
graceful actions of a similar nature with which this sensual monarch has connected 
his name. She had ever been to him a faithful and devoted wife—their alliance had 
been cemented by the birth of several children, their union was, during a long 
season, an uninterrupted period of happiness, and yet the attractions of Anne 
Boleyn induced the king to disannul his marriage with Katherine, heedless alike 
of her fidelity to him, the suffering which it would inflict upon her. Her expos- 
tulations fell unheeded upon his ear—they never moved his obdurate heart— 
the diadem had fallen from her spotless form—she was no longer to be Queen 
of England. Perhaps, however, some may rather justify the divorce, on the 
ground of his marriage with Katherine being considered hardly legitimate: a 
plea which admirably suited the king’s purpose, while it tended both to ease his 
own conscience (if he had any), and to satisfy the public mind. His favourite 
author, too, Thomas Aquinas, in his writings on the subject of marriage, repre- 
sented that the step was perfectly right : but surely not only Aquinas, but many of 
the other authorites whom Henry consulted, could not be deemed the safest 
guides. Some of the latter, it is true, fearlessly expressed their opinion in the 
negative, but it was little heeded: the papal processes were accelerated—the 
good Queen Katherine was cited to appear before the tribunal, at which her con- 
duct was in perfect consonance with her blameless life ; an adjournment of the 
decision took place, which being subsequently superseded, the king resolved to 
leave the matter in the hands of Archbishop Cranmer. This prelate man: 
it with great ability, and after procuring the opinion of various Continental 
universities, together with those of Oxford and Cambridge (which then contained 
the most learned and most distinguished men), who considered Henry’s alliance 
as contrary to the divine law, Cranmer annulled his marriage with Katherine, 
and confirmed his union with Anne Boleyn. It was privately solemnised in the 
beginning of May, 1533, and on the Ist of June her coronation was celebrated. 
The principal results that arose from this singular historical event were neither 
few nor unimportant. Never did an occurrence of the same magnitude lead to 
more momentous scenes—the disgrace of Wolsey, the rejection of the pontifical 
authority —the introduction of the Protestant religion. But while we applaud 
Henry’s vigorous action in severing the connection of the apostolic see from 
his own dominions, we cannot conceal the remembrance of the frequent cruel- 
ties which marked the course of his proceedings. Who that reflects over 
the hard fate of that ornament of the English nation, Sir Thomas More, the first 
layman who fulfilled the functions of Lord Chancellor—and, be it said, with an 
ability never exceeded—a writer whose learned compositions are still held in 
esteem, and who won the admiration of his countrymen not less by his acquire- 
ments than by his amiable manners,—who that ponders over his lot, can fail to 
charge Henry with unwarrantable and unmerited rigour? To condemn a man to 
the scaffold for a gross dereliction of public duty might, in consideration of the 
nature of those times in which he lived, be justified ; but to inflict the same punish- 
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ment upon a statesman who had rendered great services to his country sim- 
ply because he declined, with true candour and conscientiousness, to affix his 
name to a document, the very purpose of which was to prejudice the religion to 
which he was devotedly attached, is carrying out a principle to an extent that is 
rfectly unjustifiable. The goodness of ‘his life should alone have screened 
im from Henry’s tyranny; but nothing adduced in his defence touched a sin- 
gle chord of pity or remorse in the monarch’s unfeeling heart. If Henry, how- 
ever, evinced no sorrow at the untimely death of an individual so innocent of 
crime and so excellent in virtue, regret and indignation were not wanting 
either on the part of his countrymen, or of Continental nations. The friend of 
Erasmus and a martyr to the Romish church were circumstances sufficient to 
render his name dear to many who might otherwise have seldom, perhaps never, 
become acquainted with his distinguishing qualities. In July, 1535, the scaffold was 
hallowed by the presence of his guiltless blood. ‘“ His death,” says Addison, 
“was of a piece with his life; there was nothing in it new, forced, or affected. 
He did not look upon the severance of his head from his body as a circumstance 
that ought to produce any change in the disposition of his mind ; and as he died 
under a fixed hope of immortality, he thought any unusual degree of sorrow or 
concern improper on such an occasion as had nothing in it which could deject 
or terrify him.” ' 

But-if some of Henry’s proceedings as resulting from his marriage with Anne 
Boleyn admit of censure, there are others deserving of much approbation. The 
decision of Cranmer sanctioning the divorce, of course detracted from the 
dignity and lessened the influence of the Pope in the affairs of England ; and so 
far he viewed it in the light of an offence for which Henry should receive some 
kind of rebuke or punishment. His holiness, therefore, besides disallowing the 
archbishop’s power to annul the king’s marriage, thought it proper to excommu- 
nicate the monarch himself—a step which the latter resented by declaring, with 
the consent of the parliament, the cessation of papal authority throughout the 
British dominions. This was the first vigorous measure that had been adopted 
for curtailing and extinguishing the pontifical sway in this country; and as 
Cranmer (who had embraced Luther’s principles) was from his high position 
naturally regarded as a fitting guide in spiritual matters, the Reformation in 
England inevitably followed his public avowal of its doctrines. It is impossible 
for any man rot to admire the king’s fearless renunciation of the pa 
authority—he seemed to care nothing for the threatened vengeance of his 
holiness—but whether his conduct arose from a desire to humble the pope, or 
whether he considered it wise to relieve his people from a thraldom reds 
becoming unnecessary as well as troublesome, we cannot say. View his act 
in whatever light we may, and from whatever point we choose, we must award 
him a tribute of praise for adopting a measure at once so bold and so beneficial. 
Much must we ever regret that it should have been both preceded and succeeded 
by many acts utterly unworthy of the reputation which it was calculated to 
confer upon him in the estimation of all Protestant countries. 

Henry had just levelled his animosity against the monasteries and other similar 
religious houses in England, when a fresh passion took possession of his mind, 
which evinced itself in a most ardent attachment to Jane Seymour, a lady who 
held the same office with regard to Queen Anne as the latter had done to 
Katherine. It was not possible to plead a divorce from the former on the same 
grounds as from the latter; so that the charge of unfaithfulness was alleged, and 
of course she was declared guilty of the accusation, and condemned to be 
beheaded,—a sentence which was carried into effect on the 19th of May, 1536, 
within the Tower. Thus perished one who a few years before had entered into 
that same fortress full of hope, elevated to the exalted dignity of a queen—the 
companion and loved wife of he who afterwards condemned her to the most 
piteous, the most ignominious fate.* She was young, innocent, and beautiful ; 


* Shortly before her execution she wrote a letter to the king, from which we make tlie 
following extracts for the purpose of exhibiting her innocence and the good feeling by 
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her demeanour from first to last was such as cast no stain upon her character, 
though ex to the envy and malice of those who disliked her for her leaning 
towards the Protestant religion, she acted so as to excite little or none of their 
animosity. Some may blame her for consenting to form an alliance with a 
sovereign—but let them not judge harshly—let them remember the omnipotence 
of flattery—Henry’s passionate attachment to her—the influence and honour 
which would result from her becoming his consort ; and then they may readily 
absolve her from the charge of undue ambition. Let them, too, reflect over 
her cruel death—one moment caressed and adored—another moment disgraced 
and thrown into prison—the sport of every whim and fancy of an unthinking, 
lustful monarch. If censure she ever deserved, let it be softened down by the 
recollection of her virtues: let us screen so young, so good a queen from the 
unmerited abuse of all tight-laced persons, who believe purity never exists ex- 
cepting in their own bosoms. 

With an utter disregard of the appearance, much more the feeling of propriety, 
Henry was married to Jane Seymour the very day after Anne Boleyn had shed 
her innocent blood on the scaffold. An indecent haste marked the ceremony, 
as if he would drown all remembrance of her whom he had condemned to a 
traitor’s doom ; and as if sensibility to the sufferings of a woman whose beauty 
had long ceased to charm him found no home in his callous bosom, he hurried 
to the society of Jane Seymour, the only queen whom he uniformly treated 
with becoming consideration, and with the semblance of affection. Happy was 
it for her that she died before his attachment began to decline, before some 
accident had alienated his regard, and led to a fate similar to that suffered b 
his former wife. She did not survive the birth of Prince Edward, which 
occurred in October, 1538. We shall not enter into detail with respect to 


which she was animated :—* Let not your grace ever imagine that your poore wife will 
ever be brought to acknowledge a fault, where not soe much as a thought ever pro- 
ceeded. And to speake a truth, never a prince had wife more loyall in all duty, and in 
all true affection, than you have ever found in Anne Bolen; with which name and place 
I could willingly have contented myself, if God and your grace’s pleasure had so bene 
pleased. Neither did I at any time soe farre forgett myselfe in my exaltation, or receaved 
queenshipp, but that I alwayes looked for such an alteration as now I finde; for the ground 
of my preferment being on noe surer foundation than your grace’s fancye, the least altera- 
tion was fitt and sufficient (I know) to draw that fancye to some other subjects. You 
have chosen me from a low estate to be your queen and companion, farre beyond my 
desert or desire; if then you found me worthy of such honour, let not any light fancye 
or bade counsell of my enemies withdraw your princely favour from me ; neither lett 
that stayne, that unworthy stayne of a disloyal part towards your good grace, ever cast 
soe foul a blott on your most dutifull wife, and the infant princesse your daughter.” She 
the. pleads earnestly and eloquently for a “ lawfull tryall ;” that her sworn enemies may 
not sit as her accusers and judges; that the public slander may be removed, or her guilt 
openly declared. Though the subjoined extract is rather long, we cannot refrain from 
quoting it; and after reading it, who will say that Anne Boleyn was an unfaithful wife? 

“But if you have already determined of me, and that not only my death, but an 
infamous slander must bring you the joying of your desired happiness ; then I desire of 
God that he will pardon your great sinne herein, and likewise my enemyes the instru- 
ments thereof, and that he will not call you toa straight accompt for your unprincely 
and cruell usage of me at his generall judgment seat, where both you and myselfe must 
shortly appeare, and in whose just judgment, I doubt not, whatsoever the world may 
thinke of mee, mine innocencye shall be openlye knowne and sufficiently cleared. My 
last and only request shall be, that myselfe may only beare the burthen of your grace’s 
displeasure ; and that it may not touch the innocent souls of those poore gentlemen, 
whome as I understand are likewise in straight imprisonment for my sake. If I ever have 
found favoure in your sight—if ever the name of Anne Bulen have been pleasing in your 
eares—then let me obtayne this request. And soe I will leave to troble your grace any 
further. With mine earnest prayer to the Trinitie to have your grace in his good 
keeping, and to direct you in all your actions—from my dolefull prison in the Tower, the 
6th of May. “Your most loyall and ever faythfull wife, 


“ANN BULEN.” 
— Mackintosh : Appendix, vol. 11. 
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Henry's other marriages, but merely deal with them in a summary manner. 
He was next united to Anne of Cleves, but owing to her personal appearance 
being contrary to his taste, the marriage was soon annulled, and another formed 
with Lady Catherine Howard, who about two years thereafter was attainted of 
gross immorality, and beheaded. His last wife was Catherine Parr, to whom he 
was allied in July, 1543, who seemed to have combined all those qualities re- 
quisite to manage his dreadfully obstinate temper, which could brook no con- 
tradiction, even from those towards whom he evinced the utmost regard. But 
even she, notwithstanding the influence she | sam over him, nearly fell a 
sacrifice to her imprudence, in —— a different opinion respecting some 
trifling religious question; Henry having issued orders ‘for articles of im 

ment to be prepared against her, when by a skilful use of flattery and 

to his opinion, she succeeded in saving her life. We may ly suppose that 
she never attempted the like again. 

The religious revolutions that characterised this monarch’s reign tended not 
only to render it the scene of many cruelties, which were, alas! merely the 
prelude to yet greater deeds of persecution, but to draw Henry’s attention more 
directly to matters to which he had always shown a predilection. We have 
already noticed the part he took in svt to defending the papal authority ; 
but as the Reformation progressed he modified his religious opinions, still, how- 
ever, holding to the belief (shared in by many of the most eminent reformers) 
of “the real presence in the eucharist ;” a doctrine upon which one Lambert, a 
schoolmaster, and a man of considerable attainments, disputed with Latimer 
and Cranmer; and as he would not retract he appealed to the king, thinki 
that from his theological learning, as well as partiality to an argument on the 
subject, he might establish his view of the question. public controversy was 
accordingly held in Westminster Hall: Henry was surrounded by men enter- 
taining the same views as he did, among whom were the most distinguished pre- 
lates of the day; while Lambert was alone, and unsupported—none pt lauded 
his arguments, none ventured to say he was right; and though he ably sus- 
tained his opinions, he was pronounced an heretic, and consigned to the stake. 
Thomas Cromwell, the king’s obsequious minister, gives the following larded and 
buttered description of his royal master’s part in the debate:—It was a 
wonder to see how princely, with how excellent gravity and inestimable 
majesty, his highness exercised there the very office of supreme head of the 
Church of England; how benignly his grace essayed to convert the miserable 
man—(was not Henry really the most miserable ?)—how strong and manifest 
reasons his highness alleged against him. I wish the princes and potentates of 
Christendom to have had a meet place to have seen it ; undoubtedly they should 
have much marvelled at his majesty’s most high wisdom and judgment, and re- 
puted him no otherwise after the same than, in a manner, the mirror and light 
of all other kings and princes in Christendom.” 

Henry, with the advance of years, grew less and less able to perform even 
the necessary duties of a tb te his corpulence became excessive; disease 
and local complaints rendered all kinds of motion difficult as well as painful ; 
and even his hands swelled so intensely that he could not affix his signature to 
the royal edicts. This state of helplessness, though it threw him upon the care 
and attention of others, failed to soften his cruel spirit, or subdue his inflexible 
temper; if any change occurred, it did not induce contrition, repentance, and 
holy repose, but it led to a more rigorous exercise of his kingly prerogative, 
greater impatience of restraint or contradiction, and a more frequent exhibition 
of the worst qualities of which he was possessed. His ‘illness continually 
increased, and no man dared to warn him of his approaching end. Every one 
was afraid that a prince who was always approached with trembling, would look 
upon this charitable warning as a crime, and punish it according to an act of 
parliament, by which those who should dare to foretell the king’s death were 
adjudged traitors. But at last Sir Anthony Denny, one of his privy council- 
lors, had the courage and charity to warn him that he had but a few hours to 
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live. The king thanked him, and expressed his great grief and horror for all 
the sins of his past life; whereupon Denny asked him if any clergyman should 
be sent for, and he said, if any, it should be the Archbishop of Canterbury ; 
but Cranmer being then at Croydon, could not come till the p fm was speech- 
less ; he had but just time to desire him to give some sign of his dying in the 
faith of Christ. ‘Ine king squeezed his hand, and presently after expired in the 
night between the 28th and 29th of January, 1547, in the 56th year of his age, 
havin& reigned thirty-seven years and nine months. His death was kept pri- 
vate three days.”* After that time, however, the Lord Chancellor notified the 
event to both Houses of Parliament, and so ended the career of this despotic, 
lustful monarch. The- royal corpse was conveyed from the Palace at West- 
minster, and buried in a stately tomb at Windsor. 

We have thus endeavoured to sketch some of the events which reveal the life 
and character of Henry VIII. It is therefore unnecessary to dilate at any great 
length on the qualities of which he was possessed. The historical student will 
not be at a loss to deduce fair conclusions from the chronicles of the times, with 
respect to the true light in which this monarch should be regarded; nor can any 
man of a refined mind entertain two opinions as to the moral features of his life. 
They were not only pre-eminently repulsive, but rendered yet more repulsive 
by the actions which exhibited them. He thought as little of consigning his 
wife to the scaffold, of condemning a man to be hung—whether nobleman, 
heretic, or thief—for the most trivial offence, as of eating his dinner! Nothing 
could mitigate his cruelty—nothing could lessen his brutal lusts: he was un- 
moved by the purity of innocence, the tears of affection, or the piteous spectacle 
of fallen greatness. That he was capable, however, of friendship, we have gra- 
tifying evidence in the fact of his uniformly-generous treatment of Cranmer : 
when the archbishop's character was assailed—when his enemies strove to dis- 
grace him in his royal master’s estimation, Henry vindicated him, retained him 
in his court, and protected him, as far as he was able, from the aspersions of 
his opponents. In his last moments, too, he requested the attendance of no one 
save Saeenn. But this act stands alone; it is not one among many of the 
same nature: it certainly faintly illuminates the black page of his history, 


though it performs no  ? office than that of a feeble light in the midst of 


Cimmerian darkness. The character of his mind was powerful and vigorous, 
resentful, and tyrannical : he possessed considerable learning, especially in theo- 
logy, of which he had a most inordinate opinion: he reposed implicit confidence 
py fa own conclusions, deeming them such that it was absolutely impossible for 
him to err—his idea of the kingly functions and prerogatives was that of a 
despot ; while his cruelty did not arise from temporary cause, but from habit and 
inclination. Wolsey’s description of him was fully correct :—‘ He is a prince of 
a most royal carriage, and hatha princely heart; and rather than he will miss 
or want any part of his will, he will endanger the one half of his kingdom. I 
do assure you that I have often kneeled before him, sometimes three hours 
together, to persuade him from his will and appetite, but could not prevail.” 
Some persons are apt to judge favourably of him, from the part he took in 
disallowing the pontifical authority in England, in severing the English church 
from the supremacy of Rome, and in promoting the use of the Scriptures. If, 


* Rapin, vol. ii—This writer furnishes us with the following particulars respecting 
Henry’s will :—He nominated his only son, Prince Henry, successor to the crown, whom 
he also made “ heir to all his goods, plate, jewels, money, cannoas, ammunition, ships, with 
all things belonging thereto, and charged him to be guided by the advice of those who 
were appointed for his privy councillors, till he attained to eighteen years of age.” He 
gave his daughters, Mary and Elizabeth, an annual pension of three thousand pounds, 
and left his queen a legacy of the same amount, which she might receive either in plate 
or jewels, also a thousand pounds in ready money. ‘To those of his executors who were 
lords he bequeathed five hundred marks each, while the others were to receive three 
hundred each. The will was dated the 30th December, 1546, the king’s signature being 
attested by ten witnesses. 
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however, we inquire into what he really did to achiéve these objects—in them- 
selves highly commendable—it will appear that his actions were more of a nega- 
tive nature than intended by him to benefit his people ; their effect was to bene- 
fit the nation, but it is questionable whether Henry contemplated that result. 
He was thwarted by the Pope—his queens were partial to the Protestant religion 
—Cranmer, by whom his divorce was procured and sanctioned, exerted no little 
influence over him; and hence it is not singular that the king, embued as he 
was with theological lore, should devise some means of resenting the proceedings 
of his holiness—of coinciding in some degree with the wishes both of his queens 
and of the archbishop. Those measures, therefore, that he adopted with respect 
to the Protestant religion were not so much the result of an enlightened desire 
to accelerate the Reformation as to subserve less important purposes— 
namely, the gratification of his personal ends. 

Asa ruler, he was not deficient in several good qualities. His administration was 
decided and vigorous—he maintained the high position that England was calcu- 
lated to sustain among European kingdoms, in undiminished greatness; and 
notwithstanding his many cruelties it is a strange circumstance that the nation 
not only never exhibited towards him any degree of hatred, but evinced a regard 
for him which is somewhat inexplicable. Perhaps it was that sovereigns were then 
considered a grade above other orders of men, or that the people deemed it a 
matter of duty to esteem their monarch, even though he may be inclined to the 
enacting of barbarities, more especially if he were one whose appearance and 
manners were adapted to attract the multitude. Ignorant persons are apt to 
invest a man of rank and power with a sort of super-human dignity ; they can- 
not help thinking that, because of his station in life, he must be in every respect 
superior to the rest of his fellow creatures—they cannot separate the idea of 
greatness from rank ; and hence the worship which in all ages has been rendered 
to birth and position, a worship that was paid to Henry VIII., not because 
of his qualities as an administrator, but because his supremacy conferred upon 
him advantages peculiarly his own. This kind of regal homage is, however, 
now fast declining; men see that sovereigns are nothing else than mortals—that 
they are encased in no panoply but that which the people give them—that, in 
short, those only will command admiration who rule justly and wisely—who 
are actuated by the principles of eternal truth and unerring right. 

Amidst the ever-varying opinions that are entertained of the great men who 
in all ages have appeared on the page of history, it is consolatory to think that 
the good and the brave have alone survived—that they alone have attained 
immortality, and triumphed over the bigotry, the partiality, the ignorance of the 
times. While they have received the homage and appreciaton of posterity— 
while their names are embalmed in the fond recollection not only of the deni- 
zens of their native land, but those of distant countries, the men who based 
their greatness on a different foundation, which never was designed to resist the 
surges, the turmoils, and revolutions of subsequent eras, have met with the fate 
that must ever attend such a course—they are almost forgotten—the memory of 
them passes away—they meet with neither love nor reverence,— 


‘ So perish all whose breast ne’er learn’d to glow 
For others’ good, or melt at others’ woe.” 





FAIRY LAN D—A Fantasy.) 


By ARCHER GURNEY. 


Hark! hark! the light bells are ringing ; 
The night-flowers chime the fairy hour : 

In the lily’s buds magic voices are singing— 
“‘ Come from each elfin haunt! come from each golden bower! 
Troop ye and speed ye! No gnomes to harm us lower : 
Dance in the forest ring! This is the fairy hour.” 


Hark! hark! the roses are waking ; 
Forth from their blossoms light spirits leap; 

Their floral caves in haste forsaking, 

From primrose and snowdrop flower-maidens are breaking : 
Their lips and tresses in dews they steep, 

And bright as the rays of the morning sun 

They step from their mansions one by one. 


But, lo! yonder, in e!m-trees’ shade, 

The gleaming stone, that like diamonds shines ! 
It moves! it moves! Was ’t the moonbeams played ? 
Was it their shadow that danced in the glade, 

Peeping through yon leafy pines ? 


No, no, no! It moves again : 

Hark to that sweet, that fairy strain ! 

Forth it streams, the elfin train. 
They come, they come, from their realms below, 
Where pearls and rubies like flow’rets glow ; 
Forth like the blue waves of ocean they flow. 


On they sweep, yet on, yet on, 

On to the ring, where the moonbeams fall, 

Where the flowers’ young spirits their playmates call. 
Lo! midnight’s shadows are past, are gone ; 

A thousand torches beam around, 

And cast their rays o’er the haunted ground. 


Oh, brightly beams each elfin dame, 
As she lightly trips along ; 
In her fairy eyes gleams a magic flame, 
And the flower-born spirit breathes her name 
In the gentle tones of song. 
And the elfin lords, in their vesture bright, 
Glide o’er the moss in the moonbeams’ light : 
Oh, fair is the fairy feast to-night. 





Hark! hark! what magic notes 
From yon bending reeds are pouring ! 

Sweetly and gaily their melody floats : 

And lo! on yon waters what aftents boats ! 
What chorus sweet from those barks is soaring! 





Fairy Land. 


Lo, in the ring they lightly dance, 
Hither, thit ert 

Elfin eyes in rapture glance, 

Darts of love the fair ones lance ; 

Round, and round, and round they go, 

Slow and fast, and fast and slow : 

Now with sober, milder grace, 

Gliding on with gentle pace ; 

Now in wild and boisterous measure, 

Free they give the reins to pleasure, 

Love is now life’s choicest treasure. 


See, see, neath yonder tree 
Lovers greeting tenderly ! 
Some to the rose’s bosom hie, 
Perchance to sip, perchance to sigh : 
Odours rare 
Perfume the air: 
All is fresh, and bright, and fair. 


Hark! hark! hark! wilder they leap ; 
Louder the magic strains resound : 
No time is this to crawl or creep; 

Round, and round, and round they sweep, 
Wilder, and gayer, and higher they leap ; 
In frantic mirth they bound around, 

O’er the moss and haunted ground. 


The locks of the damsels are floating in air, 
Their snow-white pinions dance here, dance there ; 
The elfin youths are void of care, 
Their mistress’ lips to press they dare, 
They kiss in rapture the bright, the fair! 
Wilder, wilder, faster, faster, 
Twined in arms of alabaster, 
Round the fairy ring they spring, 
Wilder, wilder, faster, faster, 
Round, and round, and round the ring. 


Hark !—the morning bell! 
The bluebells wake 
By yonder lake ; 
The coming hour of dawn they tell : 
Broken is the fairy spell, 
Died away the magic strain, 
Sunk ’neath earth the elfin train, 
And the spirits of the flowers 
Hid within their fragrant bowers. 
The feast is done : 
Lo! dawns the sun! 
They come, they come, the morning hours! 





CITY CLUBS: 
THEIR NOOKS, CORNERS, AND COMICALITIES. 
ETCHED AND SKETCHED IN DIVERS PERAMBULATIONS ABOUT TOWN. 


By A WALKING GENTLEMAN. 


No. I11.—THE KNIGHTS OF ST. JOHN OF JERUSALEM. 


“ Here be troops of friends 
And ready instruments— * * * * 
»* * # * — All around 
The flash of lances, blaze of banners, rush 
Of hurrying horsemen, and the haughty blast 
Of the soul-stirring trumpet, * * * 
* * * #. The brightest knights 
That ever waved a lance.”—Benjamin Disraeli, M.P. 


Hai, proud Crusaders! Gorgeous groupings of gold and grandeur, crescent 
and the cross! Hail, troops of noble warriors, with ‘flash of lance” and 
“ blaze of banners,” in bright and burnished coats of mail, as, amidst the tramping 
of high-mettled coursers, ye are welcomed by the blast of the “ soul-stirring 
trumpet,” on thy return from the Holy Land and the battle field! What 
brilliant scenes, what soul-stirring visions of beauty and rapture, rise up before 
the “mind’s eye ;” what “ glittering palaces” fleetingly crowd upon imagination 
at thy hallowed announcement—Knights of St. John of Jerusalem! How 
vivid the light of love kindles up in warm devotion within the recesses of the 
young heart, glowing into one pure and fervent spirit of adoration at the re- 
collection of thy warrior name; for, like warriors true to their sacred cause, 


“in the famous battles of old, 
When the peers of Europe, by Godfredo led 
Against the usurping infidels, displayed 
The blessed cross, and won the Holy Land,—” 


so hast thou, in defence of thy cause, bold and dauntless Knights of St. John, 
nobly “ fought and conquered.” 

Reader, the early history of St. John’s knighthood is too elaborate in its 
narrative, and too diversified in character to be made free with and sketched in 
our limited space here; nor in one’s etchings is it needed to point at any par- 
ticular antecedents, beyond the mere “ pencillings by the way :” otherwise one 
would be delighted to trace the interesting prozress of the knights from their 
very earliest origin, and cull from the volumes of tradition their “doings” in 
the days of Judah, and their sports in the ‘‘ Eastern clime”—their battles, sieges, 
soirées, and serenades—their lays of lute and lady love— 


‘Their moving accidents by flood and field, 
Hair-breadth escapes i’ the imminent deadly breach,” 


and boundless other breaches ; besides, our “divers perambulations about 
town” do not extend so far back in the olden times, consequently one feels that 
a brief detail in the shape of antiquarian researches will amply suffice as regards 
their primitive foundation and introduction to society,—especially, too, when one 
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recollects that the intimation at the head of these sketches, reader, only directs 
thee to their “ nooks, corners, and comicalities.” 

So pass we, then, aside the data of that era which gave them “a local habita- 
tion and a name,” and where the originally-chosen spot stood, that celebrated 
their knightly tournaments. 

* Blow, warder, blow thy sounding horn, 
And thy banner wave on high ; 
For the Red Cross Knight—” 


et cetera, et cetera, instantly recurs to our memory as we enter the vaulted 
porch of the castle dedicated to the Knights of St. John; and really, for a city 
club, a more appropriate nook could scarcely have been selected—a more 
felicitous identity and impersonation of the character could not have been 
created. 

Would that we had the pencil of the venerable Stowe, to sketch out all the 
antiquarian relics, both monastic and monotonous, peculiar to its widely- 
surrounded boundaries ; or that our more modern antiquarian, the architectural 
Mr. Tite, would rush to one’s aid and benefit posterity with the results of his 
researches in this once factious and still formidable locality. Mais n’ importe!—the 
nook itself: see how venerable, massive, and mouldering those castle gates 
appear; how fraught with the strength of conquests those lofty turrets which 
surmount them, those siege-enduring battlements, those strong bastions, those 
impregnable round towers, those secure and impenetrably snug dark vaults and 
subterranean passages beneath, lavishly crammed no doubt with butts of Sherry— 
or if they be not so, ought to be, considering that after toilsome marches, “ the 
brightest knights that ever waved a lance” might become thirsty ; and might, 
of course, naturally desire to do homage to their vinous and isenhonelian 
virtues. 

Reader, if thou hast ready at hand a copy of the Gentleman's Magazine, 
never mind whether its date commences with the present year, or the present 
century, the purpose is equally answered. Well, look at its printed wrapper, 
and there thou wilt see in its wood-cut illustration, a turreted, castellated 
building, the very nook and corner itself, the absolute locus standi of the 
Knights of St. John. If theu hast it not, why prythee imaginatively 
accompany me to its Jerusalem domains,— 


“T'll lead thee safe, 
For I am high in office in—” 


but, psha! why should I be one’s own trumpeter ?—Now then, my friend, we 
enter upon its densely-crowded locality. 

What an inviting spot! How invigorating, how redolent, if not in health, at 
least in historic treasure, is its spacious neighbourhood. Who would not envy 
the occupier of those tenements in that salubrious region; that vast arena of 
civic customs ; that paradise of picturesque and _ horror; that parterre 
of profit and poverty, pious, yet savage Smithfield. 

There, now carefully thread through that labyrinth of shambles ; this is 

“Smithfield Bars,” famed in feudal times for mobs, mummery, and martyrdom. 
The only attraction in the present age with which it furnishes notoriety, per- 
haps, is the brandy distillery of Betts and Sons; which, if it have no other 
merit, must be admitted to possess considerable spirited recommendations in its 
claim to alcholic posterity. 

Now, we leave on our right St. John-street, or “ Singein”-street, as it is 
more commonly called by its own citizens, also in cockney and in less-refined 
circles; which scorching appellation most probably may arise by way of refer- 
ence to the roasting and broiling, and fire and faggots, of those by-gone periods. 

This is designated ‘“‘ Cow-lane ;” the sinuously-formed avenue nearly parallel 
on one’s left, so peculiar in its odoriferous exhalations, noted for its sausage and 
sheeps’-head shops, its tripe and trotter bazaars, its knackers and knackers’ 
yards, and well known from one end of Her Majesty’s dominions to the other, 
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in its pleierepalen baptismal appellative is Cow-cross. Yet notwithstanding 
our olfactory nerves may be shocked at the effluvia of the thoroughfare, it is 
not the less true that countless is the number of sweet sounds emanating there- 
from to every quarter of the globe; yes, reader, for three-fourths of those shat- 
tered and begrimed-looking dwellings in this said Cow-cross laboratory of 
mud and misery, are factories for the production of cat-gut. So much, then, for 
fiddle-strings ! 

Come, we have terminated our peregrinations. This ancient Temple-bar- 
looking gateway before us that thou recognisest has shut out for ages from 
civic interruption the unsophisticated orders of society closely packed in its 
contiguous vicinity, commonly known as Clerkenwell—unsophisticated (at least 
so far as the parish itself is concerned), when compared with its more patrician 
precincts; but then it has its Green—the Green of Clerkenwell, that cen- 
tralised spot, where valour and wisdom have been so happily concentrated, 
proving in itself the reverse of anything like an unsophisticated character ; 
besides, the pages of political history have made it too notorious; for who does 
not recollect its elections, its hustings, its parliamentary and its parochial con- 
flicts, its Henry Hunt harangues, its Wakley and its Whig orations, its Hicks's 
Hall, with its sessional prosecutions of paupers and pickpockets, its forensic 
logic, learning, and latitude—not forgetting its perpetual orations, both radical 
and revolutionary? But come, reader, our purpose is not the discussion of poli- 
tical or parochial subjects, so step out, my friend, step out. 

It is the club night of St. John of Jerusalem; the knights buckle on their 
armour, and prepare to mingle among scenes of momentous mystery, where 


“ Black spirits* and white, 
Red + pe and grey, 
Mingle, mingle, mingle, 
: You that mingle may.” 
Hark! the “ sounding horn,” the thronging 


vs troops of friends 
And ready instruments,” 


severally give notice of the speedy commencement of the “battle and the 
breeze ;”” or at all events, friendly reader, occupations that are tantamount. 
Dost thou mark that dilapidated circular stone staircase? Does it not conve 

to thy mind, in its rotary ascent, a journey to the top of the Fish-street-hill 
monument? Mark the shadowless lamp in the niche of the wall on the first 


landing-place, with just enough murky glare to render the darkness more 
visible, and picture to thee 


“ The night’s dull gloom.” 


Here, then, we halt. This desolate-looking recess, with its dusky walls, its 
groined roof, and its untenantable appearance, is the “‘ reception-room.” Here 
our names are registered, and the quasi qualifications which entitle us to be 
enrolled among the numerous candidates for admission to the brotherhood of 
the Knights of St. John. Observe how each candidate (or rather pilgrim, 
agreeably to the club) is examined, and rigidly questioned by the junior 
warder. See he subscribes to the memorial for admission to join the knight- 
hood, minutely describing therein his perilous adventures in his return from 
some unknown land, and his anxiety to close his weary pilgrimage at the shrine 


* There are more mischievous spirits to Le found than those from the “vasty deep ;” 
and although “ black spirits and white” are mingled on such occasions with “ red spirits 
and grey,” we may readily conclude that their admixture consists more in the amal- 
gamation of brandy and water, whiskey punch, and other alcoholic unities, than “ arti- 
ficial sprites,” which only 

“ Sail in the air 
When the moon shines fair.” 
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of St. John of Jerusalem. His memorial is submitted ; he awaits its great re- 
sult. Whether in his pilgrimage he has been as far as Jericho, or taken a bath 
in the River Jordan, amount to indispensable qualifications, are not clearly 
defined, nor required to be attested probably under any degree of responsibility ; 
though many a time wc oo ome migratory probations through life the wanderer 
has wished himself at Jericho, and may not unfrequently have been told to “go 
to Bath,” leaving it .to his own choice whether to the city of that name or to 
his ablutions in the river, either at Jordan or the Thames above bridge. 

Perhaps likewise, if the route was fairly traced wherein the pilgrim had been 
wandering, the chances are very ten to one against him that he had never 
touched the tomb of Absolom, luxuriated in the Garden of Gethsemane, or 
mused in the Temple of Solomon, or even climbed the Mount of Olives, or 
threaded the narrow avenues in the steep Valley of Jehosophat, traversed 
the groves of Moloch, knelt before its sacred altars, or directed his footsteps 
through that brilliant and shining city, with its lofty towers and colossal domes, 
Mount Sion, or had been tossed to and fro upon “the dark blue wave of the 
Dead Sea.” Nothing of the kind, reader. One might safely affirm, notwith- 
standing his “ marches and counter-marches,” that the aspiring candidate for the 
knighthood of St. John has no more been to either of those Oriental regions 
than the Achilles statue in Hyde-park. 

If he be a resident of this Metropolis, there is no question but that he has 
often visited the tombs in Westminster Abbey ; and in his way to the Opera 
might have purchased a bouquet in Covent Garden, vice that of Gethsemane. 
The Middle, or Inner Temple, near Fleet-street, too, is much more familiar to 
his step on his way to Blackfriars than that of Solomon; while the only mount 
known to him is evidently that y’clept Mount Pleasant, adjacent to Gray’s-inn- 
lane; as for groves, those only in his geographic recollections are of Kentish- 
town or Camberwell ; but at the same time, if the domes of Mount Sion were 
prohibited from his gaze, he might in his career have “taken a sight” at the 
dome of St. Paul’s; and again, without troubling himself to have braved the 
dangers of the Dead Sea, he might have stemmed the current in the reach of 
Battersea ; or if he had lived in more remote days, he might occasionally have 
been locked up in the Marshalsea. However, despite all these queries, if the 
pilgrim has only shown indisputable proofs of his capacity to meet the demands 
upon his perseverance and his pocket; if he bringeth neither burnt offerings, 
nor offerings of gold, or precious stones, to place upon the shrine at which he is 
about to humble himself; if he have but what, in the modern vernacular, is 
considered “ plenty of tin,” the candidate is readily welcomed, and pronounced 
to be duly qualified. The “sounding horn” announces the senior warden’s 
presence at the outer barrier ; the pilgrim is then bandaged, mystified, and one 
might almost say mesmerised ; he is conducted, not through deep and dangerous 
ravines, nor over wild and dr deserts, nor dragged along unencompassed 
mountains, merging their terrific heights among the towering clouds; nor does 
he descend into dismal chasms beneath engulphing precipices. Not at all; but he 
is hurried through curiously-contrived and cold-catching corridors, during 
which the clank of chains and the rumbling of “locks, bolts, and bars,” form a 
sort of running obligato accompaniment with a “double, double, toil and trouble” 
movement, and amid the haughty blast he is now in the presence of the 
the Knights of St. John. One cannot state whether, during this mazy route, 
“the moon went down over the desert of Engidda,” or whether “here and there 
fiery torches were carried, whose red light streamed ipo be waves of the dark 
crowd ;” or whether the pilgrim had scrambled “ over tall banks, overgrown with 
poplars and tamarisks ;” but, at all events, here, on his restoration to his sight 
and senses, he finds himself in the richly-emblazoned banqueting-room of the 
noble knighthood. There sits in his chair of state the president of the order ; 
no monarch could desire more —- pageantry than that which encircles his 
richly-canopied throne ; his brave knights companions in arms seated beside him 


in full costume, collectively embodied in one magnificent and mighty conclave. 
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The necessary ceremonies of induction, and the oaths of allegiance being taken, 
the ex-officio pilgrim is duly installed “a true and faithful knight of St. John 
of Jerusalem.” The procession of the warrior-band amidst the tumult of 
“ready instruments” (formidable in numbers, if not in harmony) takes place; 
thrice round the banqueting-room the knights, fully caparisoned, regularly 
march in true military order, and finally disappear through the “ vaulted cor- 
ridors,” when the bold crusaders’ “‘pomps and vanities,” paraphernalia and 
performances, terminate for the evening. 

Now, “the charms wound up,” each knight has remodelled himself into his 
own propria persone, and with midnight he fairly commences the song and glee; 
the fall resounds with mirth and melody.* The sword and shield, coats of 
mail, and other armorial bearings, have been superseded by the dress coat,.and 
cloth continuations, dress pumps, or the paletét, just as may be the condition or 
choice of the owner. It is said in the “ Stories of the East,” that on the return 
marches of those ancient warriors from the River Jordan to their native 
Jerusalem, each pilgrim knight carries with him “some token from the hallowed 
banks,”—one “fills his handkerchief with sand,” another “his pocket with 
pebbles,” another “cuts a stick from the tall poplar ;” but in this respect the 
pilgrim knights of St. John essentially differ ; for it generally happens that as 
they depart from the discharge of their knightly (query nightly) duties, one 
fills his handkerchief with lemons ; another his pocket with cheroots; another, 
instead of cutting a stick of poplar, cuts his stick with a bottle of whiskey ; and, 
in lieu of “ setting out for their camp at Jericho,” they adjourn to the domicile 
of a cosey anti-matrimonial knight in the neighbourhood, where, with the aid 
of a box of lucifers, Spiller’s “bachelor’s kettle,” and copious libations of 
whiskey punch, they severally mix and mingle till “morning blushes!” It was 
on the eve of a grand festival in the month of January that I was pre- 
sent to celebrate and participate in its anniversary tournament ; not that I ever 
knew of any.“ field-day,” or in what suburban district the knights had pitched 
their tents in order to “ break a lance” together; or whether they had been 
conspicuously distinguished in the great Eglinton tilting matches which oc- 
curred some few years since; or whether they had signalised themselves by 
their powerful assaults at arms nearer home; the only battues that ever I 
witnessed were confined to the punch-bowl; and destructive were the “battles 
lost and won ” on such periodical occasions ; but, unlike conflicts in the general 
mode of antagonistic skirmishing, none were otherwise disposed but to 


“ Drown bickerings in a full goblet.” 


Never shall I forget the prodigious number of “ marines,” or “ dead men” 
(wine bottles), that lay scattered under the tables at the close of the contest ; 
and many such festive nights have the club enjoyed in happy but harmless 
revelry, 

“To the general joy of the whole table,” 


until,—nay, do not frown, reader,— 
“ Bright chanticleer proclaimed the dawn !” 


A little boisterous or so in their cups at times, it must be confessed; but, never- 
theless, on all or occasions temperance and meson was the motto of the 
Jerusalem knighthood. There are exceptions in every club, naturally, and it is 


* Certainly, to do justice to the musical talent in connexion with the club, it was 
deserving the warmest commendations ; for various distinguished vocalists of concert and 
dramatic celebrity formed part and parcel of the “troops of friends ;” to whom the ad- 
vantages of being elected a Knight of St. John were greatly beneficial. 1 recollect on the 
benefit night of a former lessee of Sadler’s Wells Theatre, himself a knight of St. John, 
it was announced that “ the knighthood would honour the theatre with their presence in 
full costume,” which they did, occupying the whole frontage of the boxes; and such was 
the attraction that the house was crowded to suffocation. 
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not to be wondered at if at times a veteran crusader who had for years manfully 
“ fought his way to glory,” should now and then be found putting 


“ An enemy into his mouth to steal away his brains.” 


I recollect a brother knight on the memorable eve in question having made 
too free with the “enemy.” He was none of your lovers of half-and-half mea- 
sures, nor no heel-tap, wine-bibbing, snivelling gin-and-water toper; never 
evinced the least symptoms of the kind; on the contrary, where there was a 
devotional spirit manifested to pay adoration to the shrine of the “ jolly god,” 
the fat knight was always “ first in the throng.” It is but truth to state that 
on this especial occasion his ardour during the heat of baile had carried him 
beyond the lines of discretion; and though he might have constantly repeated 
“ may the evening’s diversion bear the morning's reflection,” while “ doing the 
honours,” still he ultimately sunk under its overwhelming influence, and became 
gloriously in a state of—who'd have thought it ? 

A veteran comrade* and myself proffered to escort our fat friend home to 
his domicile: the night was bitter cold, the sleeting snow descended rapidly ; 
and as the frozen flakes covered the pathway, it became, as might be expected, 
exceedingly slippery and dangerous, as each passenger cautiously wended his 
steps along the gloomily and feebly-lighted thoroughfares. Cabs were not 
plentiful at the hour, nor in such a spot, so we were compelled to adopt the 
‘“‘ marrow-bone stage.” 

We closely wrapped the warrior knight in his “ martial cloak,”—Falstaff. was 
a thread paper to him, a regular Daniel Lambert in rotundity,—and whether 
in his cups or sober, never failed to reiterate that he “ didn’t stand upon 
trifles !"—an assertion by no means fictitious, or one that any person would 
have denied, when received in an argumentative point of view, or in taking a 
glance at his colossal understandings. 

Our fat warrior had been a “‘ past grand master of the noble knights of St. 
John,” and greatly esteemed. In every-day life he was a respectable “ piece- 
broker” of Cloth-fair. 

“ A piece-broker ?”»—“ Ay, a piece-broker !” 

Well may’st thou exclaim, compassionate reader, a peace-breaker ; but piece- 
broker was really his occupation: a kind of semi-human tailor, half his time 
on the shop-board, the other half in dealing out remnants of broad-cloth to 
miserable snips of less pretensions—not that he could have been libelled, as 
most of his fraternity are, by heing called the ninth part of a man; nor of whom 
it might be said that “nine tailors make a man ;”—quite the reverse, for he re- 
presented at least nine tailors rolled into one. He was one of the City Common 
Councilmen, likewise ; and a more extensive length and breadth of biped flesh, 
“widened at the expense of the Corporation,” could not have been invited to a 
Lord Mayor's feast, or have done justice to the feed of a regiment of Gogs and 
Magogs. 

“It's all right, my boys,” hiccupped our piece-broker during our slippery 
peregrinations; and though in politics an ultra-Radical, it could not be denied 
but that he was friendly to the “ sliding scale.” What would have been the 
result of our future position in life if either my comrade or myself had allowed 
him to have lost his perpendicular, I dare not stop to reflect upon; but to be 
brief, reader, patience and persuasion accomplished our labours; and the bale 
of broad-cloth was safely deposited at the door of his domicile. 

“It’s all right, my boys,” “ we won’t go home till morning,” and sundry 
other aphorisms and snatches of song succeeded each other during a sort of 


* With’ whom in many nightly “ perambulations about town” have I cheerfully 
joined in search of adventures; himself a thorough lover of fun and frolic, be its locale 
where it might; a man in whom discretion might have more bountifully assisted, but in 
whom a more generous heart never existed, and through whose inauguration and request 
I joined the club—the late William Leman Rede. 
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whiskey-effervescing somnambulism, in soft and sotto voice, while we were mak- 
ing vociferous a ~ to the street-door knocker, in order to break the slumbers 
of his better-half, which having accomplished, the knight’s lady love opened the 
casement, and throwing down the latch-key, we quietly rested our mountain of 
“ solid flesh,” the ponderous piece-broker, where we left him “in his glory,” 
a fit subject for Caudle lectures, brandied soda-water, and the blues. 

A recent visit to Jerusalem towers* has dissolved the grandeur and glories 
of knight-errantry ; their “ light of other days has faded ;” truly might we, in 
conclusion, add, in the words of Shakespeare, 

“ The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, 
And these are of them—whither are they vanished ?” 


No longer the “ flash of lances,” the ‘“ blaze of banners,” or the “ haughty 
blast,” welcome the stranger pilgrim; all, all have melted, 


“ As breath unto the wind.” 


The dark escutcheon only remains, having for its motto, “ Sic transit gloria 
mundi,” the only reference to the recollections of ‘Tux Knicuts or St. Joun 
OF JERUSALEM 





PENCILLINGS OF POESY. 
By FANNY E. LACY. 


Feartuers of gold and silver wings 

Shall be thine, sweet bird, when fairy rings 
Gleam on the grass, at the moonlight hour, 
And fairy spells rule with magic power : 
And thou shalt warble in halls of light, 
Reflecting lustre of jewels bright, 

If thou wilt quit thy forest tree, 

And the wild winds of thy liberty. 


“Feathers of gold and silver wings,” 

The bird replied, “ are but wearying things, 

“ That would but weigh me down to earth, 

“As many they have of nobler birth: 

“ Then still contented let me dwell 

“In my woodland home I love so well, 

“With the plumage by God and Nature given, 

“‘ My heart’s free song, and the light of Heaven.” 


‘ * The beg sag = os — —. appearance, remains untouched, and is still 
nown as “The Castle Tavern;” perhaps one of the most quiet. and unpretendin 
houses of the kind in the neighbourhood, : a 





MUSIC: 
ITS RISE AND PROGRESS. 


Paauiort1, Metastasio’s | mentor, was of course kept in ignorance of the lyric 
transgressions of his pupil, who was so tenacious of its being discovered that he 
had dared to forsake the banners of Themis for those of the tuneful Nine, that 
on being urged by the Viceroy of Naples to produce a musical drama in honour of 
the natal day of the Empress Elizabeth, consort to the Emperor Charles VI., he 
was only induced to comply by a solemn pledge of secrecy. To escape the vigi- 
lance of the lawyer during his labour of love, the youthful poet trespassed 
nightly upon the hours of repose, and eventually, within an almost incredible 
space, produced one of the most beautiful of his early works. This was Gli 
Orti Esperidi, to which the music was composed by the renowned Porpora. 

The piece was performed without betrayal of the author’s name to the singers, 
or even the composer himself. The viceroy 2 genom, Metastasio, on receipt of 
the MS., with a purse containing two hundred ducats, and caused the principal 
character to be sustained by the greatest songstress and actress of the period. 
This was Marianna Bulgarini, better known as “La Romanina,” a name she 
derived from her birthplace. Under such auspices a work of such merit could 
not fail to meet success; and gg: gts it was received by the Neapolitans 
with the most enthusiastic favour. The prima donna herself reaped so large an 


accession to her fame, and was moreover so inspired with the beauty of the 
that she became ardently impatient to express her gratitude to the poet 


imself. It is seldom that a woman fails in finding out a secret, and La Bulgarini 
soon became in possession of the name of Metastasio, to whom she intimated her 
wishes for an introduction. The poet, feeling that an intimacy with one of the 
most highly gifted and beautiful women of the age must detach him more than 
ever from the study of the law, resisted the temptation for a considerable period. 
The importunities, however, of his friends, aided by the attractions of a strong 
cultivated mind, and charms and accomplishments of a sw ing kind, over- 
came every scruple, and Metastesio eventually yielded. The friendship that 
ensued lasted through life. 

Such was the contrast afforded by the refined elegancies of the social inter- 
course into which Metastasio had thus been drawn to the dryness of his forensic 
studies, that the poet now resolved to change his position without loss of time, 
and as a preliminary step to publicly declare his name, and thus render Pagliotti 
acquainted with his projected change of profession. He accordingly on the 
28th August, 1724, published his Gi Ort Esperidi, with a dedication to the 
vice-queen, to which he subscribed his name, and immediately afterwards pro- 
duced his Angelica, which was brought out on the birthday of the empress, and 
to which Porpora composed the music. 

Pagliotti viewed these backslidings with anger and disgust. Rigidly devoted 
to his profession, the austere and ascetic lawyer abominated every description of 
ornamental literature, and held poetry in such special abhorrence that, when he 
discovered the predilections of his Pupil, the bitterness of his temper boiled over, 
and hastened the consummation of Metastasio’s darling object. The old advocate 
and Metastasio separated. Bulgarini, husband to La Romanina, and equally 
attached with his wife to the poet, at once invited the young man to the shelter 
of his roof. This was cordially accepted, after some hesitation; and.an uninter- 
rupted and affectionate friendship was the result. It should be stated that, 
with all her charms and abilities, Signora Bulgarini was not of an age sufficiently 
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youthful to enable scandal to impeach the motives of her friendship for the 
young poet ; added to this, her attachment for her husband was of the strongest 
ind. 


During the carnival of 1724 he produced his next opera, La Didone Abban- 
donata, at Naples; Bulgarini sustaining the part of Dido, and the celebrated 
Nicolini that of Aineas. The music was by Sarro; and down to the close of 
the last century has employed the talents of many of the best dramatic com- 
posers. Signora Bulgarini invented the fourteenth and fifteenth scenes of the 
second act, and suggested some of the finest situations throughout the opera; 
the consequent reception of the piece was of the most enthusiastic description, 
and it speedily became represented with acclamations at all the leading theatres 
of Italy. Several editions were published. At Rome, during the Carnival of 
1726, the immortal Leonardo Vinci produced the opera with new music com- 
posed by himself. Its effect is best related in the words of the ex-Jesuit, Cor- 
dara, who wrote an eulogium upon the genius of Metastasio. ‘ Every scene,” 
he says, “‘ produced incessant applause. But who can describe the rapture of 
the audience, when the Queen of Carthage, rising disdainfully from her throne, 
represses the insolent pretensions of the King of Mauritania, with the dignity 
of an independent princess, by the spirited air ‘Son Regina?’ The acclama- 
tions seemed to shake the theatre to its foundation. I was not there myself, as 
my habit did not allow me to be present at such spectacles; but I almost heard 
the sounds in my cell, so filled was all Rome with the fame of this produc- 
tion.” 

Celebrity such as this was not to be overlooked, and in 1727 Metastasio re- 

aired to Rome, and there took up his abode. He engaged a house sufficiently 
lange for the accommodation of two families, and then insisted upon being ac- 
companied by Bulgarini and his wife, in return for their hospitality to him at 
Naples. Previous to his departure an incident occurred which, while it shows 
the influence of poetry at the period, affords an insight into the contemporaneous 
condition of jurisprudence, almost incredible to the modern reader. We relate 
it on the testimony of Severio Mattei, the biographer of the poet, and accord- 
ing to whom it appears that at the death of Gravina, Metastasio’s early bene- 
factor, the young man became involved ina law-suit respecting some possessions 
in Naples, bequeathed him by his patron. This lasted for some length of time, 
and Metastasio at length applied to the Princess Belmont to use her influence 
with the judges to gain him redress. The princess replied that if he couid 
convince her of the truth and justice of his case in extemporaneous verse, she 
would lay the case before. the judges. He complied; and pleaded with such 

athos as to draw tears from his royal auditor, who the next day assembled the 
judges in her palace, where Metastasio, in a new effusion, repeated the same 
effect, and by his fire, elegance, and enthusiasm secured a favourable decision. 
We marvel what would have been the effect of such an experiment upon Lord 
Chancellor Eldon in our own country. 

And now behold the destined Shakspeare of Italian Opera in the capital of 
his birth. The obscure Pietro Trapasso, son to an oilman, who had been a 
common soldier, was now the protegé of imperial patrons; and he who in boy- 
hood had exhibited his powers as an improvissatore within the confined limits 
of his father’s shop, was now the popular idol of the entire city. His first 
drama at the Roman theatre was produced in 1728, with the music of Vinci. 
This was Catone in Utica, and was followed by Ezio and Semiramide Riconos- 
ciuta, with music by Porpora. Catone in Utica was subsequently produced at 
Venice, with music by Leonardo Leo; and the poet’s fame thus me ex- 
tended throughout the entire south of Europe ; but, as is usually the case, his 
means did not keep pace with his reputation, and so ill was he rewarded in a 

uniary light, that he was under the necessity of receiving assistance from 
ignora Bulgarini,—a circumstance so painful to his sensitive mind that his 
mortified and humbled spirit sunk into a despondent state, from which the vain 
empty applause of the populace, and the infertilising smiles and favour of the 
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t, were unable to arouse him. This condition was not, however, to last. 
‘ame, though but a bubble, may be wafted to quarters where its brightness 
will attract prosperity ; and such was the case in the present instance. Prince 
Pio of Savoy, being at Vienna, heard so much of the great dramatic poet as to 
be induced to offer him an appointment in the service of the emperor, as col- 
league of Apostolo Zeno. This was at the instigation of Zeno himself, who 
being now past sixty was in need of assistance in the fulfilment of his duties. 
The salary attached to this office was 3000 florins per annum, a sum amounti 
to about 3007. English money; and in July, 1730, Metastasio arrived at the 
Court of Vienna, where he was received with the utmost distinction by the 
emperor. He entrusted the management of his affairs in Rome to Signora 
Bulgarini, with whom he continued to preserve a friendly and continuous core 
respondence during her lifetime. His first efforts at Vienna were confined to 
pieces de circonstance, which gradually brought him into popular favour until 
the 4th of November, 1731, when he produced, at the Imperial Theatre, his 
first regular opera of Adriano in Siria—the music was by Caldara; and in a 
few days afterwards he produced another, entitled Demetrio, with a score by the 
same composer. Its reception was brilliant in the extreme. The author, in a 
letter to Romanina, states that the oldest people in the country did not recollect 
a similar instance of universal approbation bestowed upon an operatic work, 
and that at the pathetic scenes the entire audience, inabndiang the emperor him- 
self, were plunged into tears. The success was, in short, so great, that it 
became fashionable to quote the dialogue in ordinary conversation; and in the 
July of 1733 he received a yet more tangible proof of favour, in the shape of 
a permanent appointment to the office of treasurer to the province of Cosenza, 
in the kingdom of Naples. This was publicly announced to one of the mem- 
bers of the council, at the emperor’s own table, and was adjudged as a reward 
for past and present labours. The poet was allowed to fulfil his office by 
deputy; and it yielded an annual surplus, after payment of all expenses, of 1,500 
florins, or 1507. So highly was Metastasio esteemed that not one of the 
courtiers uttered a syllable against the preference which had been shown him. 
In February, 1724, he was fated to lose his long-tried friend, the Signora 
Bulgarini, who bequeathed him, after the death of her husband, the whole of 
her property, amounting to twenty-five thousand crowns; but the noble- 
minded poet refused to avail himself of the bequest, and settled the whole upon 
the widower. His letter on the occasion is of importance to his memory, as it 
not only developes the high-minded character of the man, but removes all 
suspicion that his intimacy with Signora Bulgarini was of an improper nature. 
The following is a verbatim transcript of the epistle alluded to :— 

“Oppressed by the a news of the death of our poor Marianna, I 
know not how to begin this letter; the tidings are intolerable to me on so 
many accounts that I can devise no means to diminish the acuteness of my 
sufferings, and therefore I trust you will not accuse me of want of feeling if I 
am unable to suggest to you any consolation for your loss, as I have hitherto 
been utterly unable to find any for myself. 

“The last disposition of the poor deceased in my favour augments the cause 
of my sorrow, and obliges me to give a public and incontestible proof of the 
disinterestedness of that friendship which I professed to her while living, and 
which I shall preserve for her honourea memory to the last moment of my life. 
Knowing, therefore, how much affection, kindness, and zeal for the welfare of 
the poor Marianna you have always manifested, I shall best show my gratitude 
to her by entirely renouncing in your favour all claim to her property; not 
through eeidsorkied preserve me from such ingratitude!—but because it ap- 
pears to be my duty as an honest man and asa Christian. The advan 
which I shall still derive from this inheritance, even after renouncing it, 
not be inconsiderable, as the knowing what was intended for me by the gene- 
rous testatrix will be a lasting proof of her friendship; and the relinquishing 
it in your favour will be a peeat of my disinterestedness in respect to her, and 
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of my justice towards you. Iam at present, thank God, in no need of such 
assistance, as I am recompensed beyond my merit ; so that I shall not suffer by 
the sacrifice [ make to you. Though I entangle you with no conditions in the 
renunciation which I enclose, yet I have some requests to make and counsels to 
suggest to you. 

“My first request is that the relinquishment of this claim may in nowise dis- 
solve our friendship; but that, according to the wish of the poor Marianna, our 
correspondence may continue as entire as if she were still living, substituting at 
all times and in all places you as her representative. 

“My second request is that you will undertake the trouble of receiving the 
salaries of my three offices at Rome, and the transacting of my Neapolitan 
concerns, in the same manner as was done by our incomparable Marianna; for 
which to, I send you proper powers. 

I write, likewise, to Signor Tenerelli at Naples, who will communicate with 
you in the same manner as he did with Signora Marianna herself; remitting to 
you, from time to time, whatever sums may be due to me from that quarter, 
continuing to my poor family the usual assignment and provision, if you shall 
choose it, jointly with my brother. 

“The advice which 1 would wish to give you is, that you would assist the 
poor family of Signor Francisco Lombardi by every means in your power, and 
try, by acts of charity, to do a for them, which in a similar situation 
you would expect them to do for you. I have specified in my renunciation some 

articulars in which you should assist them; but besides my unwillingness to 
involve you in wwentile and difficulty, I am so certain of the goodness of your 
heart, that I have left all the merit of your benevolence towards them to the 
liberality of your own determination. 

“In all things else you are at liberty to act as circumstances and your own 
prudence shall suggest. 

“At present my mind is too much disturbed for me to attempt giving you a 
plan for the regulation of your conduct. I shall only say that it appears to me 
that you should dispose of all the effects you can spare in order to raise a 
capital, and that you should live in a smaller house. 

“T can think of no other testimony to offer you at present of my friendship 
and confidence. Be equally open in your correspondence with me, and consider 
your interests as my own, andme as your brother. I am unable now to write 
a longer letter; when my mind is more tranquil I shall communicate to you 
such thoughts as may occur to me. 

“In the meantime, love me, and endeavour to be comforted. Be assured if 


it were in my power that I would try to give you that consolation which I am 
unable to receive myself. 


“ To Signor Dominico Bulgarini.” 

A letter such as the above might have been inscribed upon the writer’s tomb. 
It gained for him the laudations of all Europe, and stamped his character in the 
estimation of mankind. From this period his career through a long life was 
one of tranquillity and prosperity. Treated with distinction by the Emperor 
Charles VI., he ensured the friendship of the wise, the good, and the great; 
and although he resided in apartments four stories high, his room might be seen 
daily thronged with princes, ambassadors, nobles, and men distinguished in 
literature and science; Lord Stormont, the British ambassador, and Dr. Burney, 
were amongst those who honoured him with their esteem. At the death of the 


emperor, the celebrated Maria Theresa, the ee ru ueen, treated him with 
in 


even more distinction than formerly, and display: dition to her admiration 
of his genius, marks of personal respect and affection, corresponding with him 
almost daily. Her death, in November, 1780, plunged him into a state of 
affliction from which he never fully recovered. This was, however, much ame- 
liorated by the friendship of the Countess Athlan, sister to his original patroness, 
the Princess di Belmonte. 

During all this period the muse of Metastasio was not idle, and before we 
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record the close of his career we will furnish a brief account of his productions, 
to which the school of opera is so much indebted. We have already stated that 
the chief of his works are lyrical tragedies ; they have been compared with the 
writings of Corneille and Racine, and as such deserve commemoration. Si 

to say, however, he mostly wrote as it were in fetters, for the Emperor Charles 
VI. was averse to having his feelings too powerfully acted upon ; and the poet 
was consequently constrained to limit the flights of his muse. He, however, 
moved with such grace and freedom in his bonds that constraint was im’ p- 
tible; and his operas became a portion of the classical: literature of Italy, and 
are to this day perused with as much delight in the closet as their representation 
is viewed upon the stage. One of his —_ poses the pretty opera, I] Re Pastore, 
was written to be enacted by four youthful arch-duchesses, and stamped him as 
the favourite of royalty. He carried his love of poetical expression so far as 
even to introduce it in the stage directions, a oe example of which will be 
found in his Alcide in Bivio, where his description of the scene of the Palace of 
Pleasure into which Hercules is transported is full of the most beautiful 
imagery. A few of his works were taken from the masterpieces of the French 
stage, which was the case with Clemenza di Tito, derived from the Cinna of 
Corneille, and also his sacred drama of Gioas, taken from Racine’s Athalie. His 
feeblest work was Ruggiori, and his greatest, Attilio Regolo. The latter was 
written for the celebrated Hasse, who, in 1749, composed the opera for the 
Dresden theatre. A letter on the occasion from the poet to the musician has 
been handed down to posterity, and should be perused by all who seek dis- 
tinction as dramatic writers or composers. It is ee with the most valuable 
instruction, and throws a light upon the two arts that will always command at- 
tention. Hasse attended to his suggestions with such success that the opera 
became famous sew Italy and Germany. In after years, however, it 
was re-composed by Tomelli, whose music is still more powerful than that of 
Hasse. This was performed in London in 1754, the —— rt of Regulus 
being sustained by Serafini, who was nightly encored in all the leading vocal 
pieces. The Clemenza di Tito was composed by Mozart; but of all Metastasio’s 
productions, none contains such brilliant gems of thought as his J’ Olympiade, 
written to exemplify a spirit of heroic friendship in the sacrifice by a lover of 
his mistress to a friend. In this piece the author infuses throughout the loftiest 
and most beautiful morality, and, as he does in all his works, paints virtue in the 
most glowing and captivating colours. 

Nor was Metastasio alone distinguished as a writer; he was an accomplished 
musician, and had acquired a high genius for the art under the tuition of Porpora 
and other great maestros. Those of his compositions which have been preserved 
are eminent for elegance and taste, and full of melody and musical capabilities. To 
the composers who set his dramas he imparted the most judicious and refined 
suggestions, and frequently furnished them with ideas for an air by singing over 
his own conceptions, and accompanying himself upon the harpsichord. He was 
strongly opposed to the then increasing practice of drowning the voice of singers 
by an overwhelming force of instrumental accompaniment,—an evil that in the 
present day has attained an almost unbearable extent. 

Beloved and admired, Metastasio continued to enjoy the fruits of his genius 
until the advanced age of eighty-four. Few men of genius so completely merit 
the ——— and prosperity which formed his lot. The purity of mind, 
benevolence, piety, and sweetness which breathe throughout the whole of his 
writings, are but the reflex of his own characteristics; and he has left behind 
him a name as unsullied as his genius is unobscured. He retained his faculties 
to the last, and was as hale and active, with a figure as erect, and a complexion 
as florid, as when but forty years old. Some time antecedent to his demise he 
made his will, and having survived the whole of his relatives, bequeathed the 
entire of his property to Joseph and Marianna, the son and daughter of 
M. Nicolo Martinetz, a gentleman of Vienna, in whose abode he resided half a 
century prior to his death, and with whom he had always since preserved the 
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most friendly footing. The amount of the bequest was 130,000 florins, or 
£12,000 sterling. The young lady had been Metastasio’s protegé since girlhood, 
having been educated beneath his own guardianship. Her talents as a singer, a 
musician, and composer, are spoken of as equalling those of any contemporary. 
She composed the psalms of the celebrated Saverio Mattei, and was chosen a 
member of the Philharmonic Academy of Bologna; this distinguished honour 
she owed to the early instructions of Haydn, who had also been a resident 
beneath her father’s roof. 

it was on the Ist April, 1782, that Metastasio received the warning that his 
stay on earth was about to terminate. He had been passing the evening, full of 
health and spirits, in the society of some friends, when on returning home he 
was attacked with fever and lethargy, which lasted until the 12th, when he expired. 
He was buried with great pomp in the church of St. Michael, and thus termi- 
nated the days of one whose genius was true inspiration ; who was good as well 
as great; and of whom Dr. Burney used to say “He could make a poem as 
mechanically as another could make a watch.” 


(To be continued.) 





STRATHMORE. 


Tue production of a real dramatic work with undoubted vitality in it is a thing 
to notice and remember. Strathmore is such a work. On the very first night 
of its appearance, represented as it was with consummate art, it took the 
audience at once; and the reiterated and extraordinary peals of applause 
appeared to be equally divided between author and actors. With respect to 
Mr. Marston himself, the public is already well acquainted with him as a 
dramatic poet of high promise—patient, earnest, and full of genius. He may 
now, by Strathmore, be said to have established his reputation, and to have 
utterly put to flight the opinion long maintained, without rhyme or reason, by 
certain critics, that the present is so essentially an undramatic age that even a 
single original play adapted to the theatre cannot be produced in it. 

he author’s own account of the origin and construction of his piece is 
worth extracting—“ The struggle which this tragedy involves was suggested 
by the position of Henry Morton in Sir Walter Scott’s novel of ‘ Old epee 
The compulsory march of Strathmore on the house of his betrothed is also 
analagous to a ‘striking incident in that magnificent fiction. Except, however, 
in their common sense of justice, there is little resemblance of character 
between Strathmore and the Morton of the romance. As to John Balfour of 
Burley (an agent too important to be omitted, but one whom the design of 
the play does not permit to be prominent), my highest hope is that I have not 
contradicted the wonderful portrait of the novellist. 

“Tn all other res it will be seen that the present writer is responsible for 
the persons and incidents of his drama.” 

The story of the play is admirably told. There is no perplexing intricacy— 
no complex intrigues—no elaborate ingenuity; but the action proceeds with a 
grand simplicity, singularly striking and effective. Sir Rupert Lorn, a Royalist 
baronet, has a daughter, Katharine, betrothed to Strathmore, and a son, Henry, 
married to Isabel. At the opening of the play, all Scotland is shaken by the 
struggle of the Covenanters, and it is as yet uncertain which side Strathmore 
will take in the contest. By birth and education he is a Royalist, and his con- 
nection with the Lorn family tends still further to strengthen his courtly 
inclinations; but the sense of justice is strong in his mind, and beholding the 
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Covenanters oppressed and persecuted, wickedness triumphant in high places, 
and honesty, religion, and truth trampled under foot, he begins to question 
himself on his own principles of action, and to doubt the righteousness of his 
cause. Love, however, unites with the force of hereditary prejudice to with- 
hold him from entering into the religious insurrection then shedding the seeds 
of democracy over the whole face of Scotland. After long balancing, he 
decides in favour of the people; joins the advocates of conscience on the hill 
side; and by a fatality, examples of which are not uncommon in history, finds 
himself at once opposed to the dearest of his former friends. He is selected by 
his new associates to lead an attack against Lorn Castle, which by his courage 
and knowledge of localities he rapidly assaults and takes. 

Upon this, he immediately finds himself under the necessity of performing an 
act which forms the keystone of his misfortunes. Sir Rupert Lorn has previously, 
aJmost in cold blood, massacred a 7 sang of Covenanters, engaged peaceab. 
in their devotions beside a stream. There, by the hand of Sir Rupert himself, fell 
Andrew Keith, an aged and beloved minister of peace. For this, the Lord of 
Lorn is now to be tried, and Strathmore is appointed to be his judge. To 
conceive the conflict which takes places in his mind, we must remember the cir- 
cumstances in which he is placed. His affianced bride is in the castle, to be the 
witness of her father’s trial and death, should he be found guilty, which must 
strongly incline Strathmore to favour and mercy. But on the other hand, the sub- 
ordinate leaders of the Covenant are round him, thirsting for vengeance on their 

rsecutor. Like all new converts, Strathmore is suspected by those whom he 

has joined; he feels, therefore, how imperative it is upon him to hold with an 
even hand the scales of justice, which above all things his conscience prompts 
him todo. Accordingly he sits in judgment on Sir Rupert Lorn, who, con- 
fessing his crime, is condemned to death, which is to be inflicted in the course of 
a few hours. Isabel, the wife of Henry Lorn, an active and vigorous-minded 
woman, and a disciple of the creed that the end justifies the means, enters upon 
a series of intrigues to liberate her father-in-law. Katharine, above all such 


arts, relies solely upon the love of Strathmore, to which she eloquently a 8. 
Duty, however, and conscience prevail, and Strathmore remains inflexible, 
though his ego powers sink under the effort. Meanwhile, Henry Lorn 


approaches the castle with succour, and his strength being greater than that 
of the Covenanters, he obtains possession of it. The tables are now turned, Sir 
Rupert is restored to liberty ; and the question is whether Strathmore shall become 
a renegade to his principles or die. The most effectual means are hit upon for 
subduing his resolution. Katharine is entrusted with a paper containing an ample 
retractation of the principles he has recently we an acknowledgment 
of his treason, and a petition for mercy, which he is required to sign. And here 
one of the finest conceptions in the whole modern drama is developed. Katha- 
rine throughout the play has exhibited the power to project herself into the 
sphere of her lover’s thoughts, and to divine what he will do. Possessing her- 
self a religious spirit, and a refined sense of justice and honour, she feels that he 
will always act honourably, and is always therefore prepared to defend him even 
before the event has put the proper weapons for defence into her hands. This 
is the divination of true love in honourable natures. She knows he will think 
and do rightly because her conscience tells her what, under similar circumstances, 
she would think and do herself. His interpretation of her character is equally 
noble and trusting ; and it is one of the chief beauties of the play that this trust 
is on neither side deceived. When Katharine undertakes her desperate mission 
to Strathmore she seems for a moment to be buoyed up by the hope of success; 
but as their colloquy proceeds her reason goes over to his side, and she ulti- 
mately counsels him to select the path of honour and die. 

This is incomparably the finest scene in the play, and we shall presently 
extract it, that our readers may the better feel the justness of our observations. 
In the mean time, we desire to point out what must unquestionably be admitted 
to be its greatest beauty—we mean that truth to nature in the conception and 
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delineation of character without which the most lavish profusion of poetry would 
be unavailing. All the personages introduced are invested with those mental 
and moral idiosyncracies which constitute individuality ; and by a peculiar piece 
of good fortune the actors who had to represent the piece entered completely 
into the author's ideas, and brilliantly reflected them upon the minds of the 
audience by their performance. Mr. and Mrs. Kean have seldom been more 
felicitous than in the characters of Strathmore and Katherine. The largeness of 
their conceptions and power of pathos are well known, and at every display of 
their admirable talent the spectators evinced their deep sympathy by applause. 
It is fortunate for an author to be able to entrust his conceptions to persons so 
well qualified to comprehend and do them justice. Miss Reynolds, as Isabel, 
likewise deserves very distinguished praise. We may, however, remark gene- 
rally that the whole cast of the play was admirable, since every actor and 
actress seemed to enter with earnestness into the part assigned Hey As or her, 
and combined together to give unity and completeness to the whole perform- 
ance. 

When, in addition to the above, we can truly say that the play is replete with 
magnificent poetry, which seems to flow spontaneously from the mouths of the 
speakers, and the sentiments are always correct and often noble, we think our 
readers will feel how uncommon a performance Strathmore is. It is, of course, 
impossible to judge by specimen, because everything is most beautiful in its own 
place as in its own season. However, there are exquisite brief passages in the 
play which will bear to be detached, and some few of these we shall submit to 
our readers. The first passage occurs in a speech of Andrew Keith :— 


“ Some sank in flight ; 
Others with upraised hands, whose happy souls 
O’ertook their mounting prayers.” 


The next describes the act of men who have entered openly on insurrec- 
tion :— 

“ Let those go forth who falter. By this deed, 
Which I adopt for all, we’ve shut out mercy ; 
Before us gleams the sword, behind us yawns 
The gulf of law, and we've cut down the bridge 
That spanned the chasm! We are driven bac 
To the last gate of the citadel ; and there— 
There let us stand, a living wall to guard, 
Or a piled mound of death, that earth may know 
The road to freemen’s rights is o’er their graves !” 


All have felt that there is a tie dearer and closer than that of blood, and Mr- 
Marston expresses this truth in a highly-beautiful manner :— 


——— “Custom, name, 
The ties of kindred and of love—that sense 
Of nearer kin than blood—together leagued 
Against his struggling conscience.” 


When Strathmore is accused in Katharine’s presence, and it is expected that 
she should reply in his defence, her noble answer is— 


“T'll not 
Assert in words the truth on which I’ve cast 
The stake of life. I love him, and am silent.” 


The following expresses a poetical courtier’s idea of royalty. The reader 
who has imbibed the notions of the present age may smile at one or two 
paper but the thought is pretty, and we cannot resist the pleasure of giving 
the passage :— 
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“Td guard his life, but still more, guard his justice— 
When cruel impious men surround the throne 


Seneca 
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And block up all the avenues to power, 

Which should be highways for the meanest foot 
That treads a country's soil. I hold him loyal 
Who claims a pathway to the sacred seat, 

And says—‘ Approach, and fear not!’ ” 


In the ensuing sentence we perceive a truth too much overlooked in the pre- 


sent day :— 
—— “ When bad men 
Stain a just cause, it most needs honest men 
To efface the blot.” . 


Strathmore endeavours in the following lines to express man’s unfailing love 
to the object of his idolatry :— 
“ Discords may sever, pathways may divide— 
"Midst all God’s creatures I may never more 
Gaze on that unit which could fill for me 
A vacant world—yourself! And you may learn— 
I do not think you will, but you may learn— 
The strain of bitter tongues, reproach, or scorn 
For him who quits you now; but through all change, 
Time, distance, suffering, shall this tide of love 
Sweep ebbless to your memory.” 


There isin one of the speeches of Katharine a sentiment which may almost 
be termed divine, as it expresses a truth which should never be absent from the 
minds of men, and expresses it with the most glorious simplicity. No one but 
a man of superior genius and superior goodness could have conceived so sublime 
a thought :— 

‘s Sure the courts of heaven 
Are peopled with the outcasts of this world.” 
We conclude our notice with the closing scene of the play :— 
Srratumors. Has my heart’s cry 
To look on thee been heard ? 
Katnaring. We meet once more— 
To part for ever. 
Srratumore. With a faltering voice 
You say it—not in hatred! 
Katuaring. Hatred! [looking mournfully in his face] How fierce 
Has been thy struggle! 
Srratumore. Can you feel 
That I have struggled ? 
Karnarine. Nobly. Yes; I knowit. 
Srratumore. You know it, and absolve me? You will bear 
To think upon my memory ? 
Karnaring. Thy memory! 
While I can bear to think. 
Srratumore. I did not hope 
For this. I shall die, smiling! [as if overcome. 
Karuarine. Die !—Thou shalt not. 
My father and my brother, who have served 
The royal cause so well, will plead with Dalzell. 
Sign but this scroll. [gives it to him 
Srratumore. [/feebly, ~ perusing it] Ah! know’st thou what conditions the 
bond demands ? 





Katuarine. I do. 
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That I confess 

My treason and abjure it ; never more 

Further my righteous cause by tongue or sword ; 

In act became a traitor—to escape 

A traitor’s sentence. 

But your cause is crushed ! 

Crushed !—No; it triumphs still ; tho’ freedom’s hosts 
Bleach the green earth with death, that cause is safe 
That hath its chief above. 

You will not sign ? 

And canst thou ask me? 

Ay, while I have breath. 

Who gave thee right to quench my life in thine ? 
Though we must part "tis comfort still to think 

One world contains us. I should curse the sun 

If it could light a world that held not thee ! 

My Katharine! 

*Twas you upheld my steps 

When we were children. On the hill side flowers 

The golden gorse, from which you plucked the thorn 
That else had harmed me. In the brook still float 
Lilies like those we wove ; another spring 
Will find them there—but thou ? 

My truth! my truth! 

I will not let thee go. Ere see thee perish 
I'll burst all ties of duty—dare all shame ; 
Renounce all kindred ;—they aregone! Be thou 
Friend, father, brother, home, and universe. 
Forbear—forbear ! 

Whate’er I know or feel 

Of good you taught me. You relent !—you'll sign ? 

[ feebly, but with increasing energy as he proceeds] You shall 

decide. -[she kneels by his side] Two paths 

Before me lie : 

The one through death to honour—— 

Halbert ! 

Nay, 

There are but two. First say we choose the nobler. 

Then wilt thou think of Strathmore as of one 

Who, by his last act, fitly sealed a life 
He would bequeath thee spotless. 

Ah! Bequeath, 

And I shall never see thee more. 

Yes, Katharine. 

The other path ? 

It leads to life through shame. 
Would'st have me take it?—live to own no bond 
But with dishonour ?—feel remorse consume 

3 hope in ashes ?—when I hear the tale 

Of heroes, vainly groan, “ Such once I was !’’ 
And when the cowards shudder, “ Such I am?” 


This gloom will melt in a bright future. 


[falling on his neck. 


[ Sinks into chair. 


[pointing upwards. 
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He has no future who betrays his past. 

Still live —— 

To give the lie 

To my true youth ?—shrink when thy straining breast 
Throbs to a traitor’s >—read in those dear eyes 
The temptress, not the wife ?—all springs of joy 
Reflecting my own brand ?—the element 

Of every blessing poisoned ?—age’s frost 
Numbing the pang it cures not ?—to crawl down 
The steep of time, and to the grave—that last 
Dark shelter for disgrace—bear a dead heart ? 
Cease, cease! 

[rising] Speak—shall I sign ? 

[starting to her feet] No!—Die!! 

[embracing her] My wife—my Katharine—we are one for ever ! 
Teach fate that truth, that we may die together. 
Fount of my peace !—my own! 

I am at rest,— 

How is it with thee ? 

Sweet, sharp care has ruined 

The bulwarks of my life; and thy great sea 

Of love doth overflow it. 


Enter Henry Lory, Sir Rurert, and Isanet. 


Where’s the confession? Dalzell comes, your judge. 
Help, Henry! 
[supporting her] Strathmore! 
You are come too late. 
No; love is ne’er too late. Harry, old playmate, 
Is that Sir Rupert ? 
Speak to him. 

A night 
Deepens upon his face. Halbert, this hour 
Blots all our rancours; and I but behold 
Thy father in thee! 
We're at peace—all, all ; 
I pray you to deal gently with my brethren. 
Lean on my bosom, sister. 
No—'tis well. 
Where art thou, Katharine? [She places her hand in his.] 
So I turn my life 
To the bright East, where all its beauty rose, 
And sleep beneath its beam,—we do not part! 

[He falis back into Henry’s arms, and dies. 


after a pause} Iam his now. Iam his own in death. 
Later ae [She sinks on her knees before the body. 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


It was prognosticated that with the disappearance of Jenny Lind the fortunes of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre would fail; but the management had surrounded itself with resources 
which have amply supplied the loss of the gifted cantatrice, and proved the prophets to 
have been mistaken. In fact, the Swedish Nightingale was becoming too prominent for 
the interests of the establishment. We see this error in private families, where one is 
petted to the detriment of the rest, and the interests of the household are made to suffer 
in consequence. With such vocalists as are attached to Her Majesty’s Theatre, Mr. 
Lumley had secured the gems of European talent, and in placing those artistes on the 
shelf that one other might alone be heard, he was not only depriving his subscribers of a 
varied treat, but playing the dog in the manger with the rest of the world, Happily, 
however, an opportunity has arrived for bringing his forces into action; and during the 
past month we must admit that he has made the best use of his affluent resources. The 
commencement of the month, or rather the close of the preceding one, was signalised by a 
revival of Mozart’s master-production, I/ Don Giovanni, with the appearance for the first 
time of Alboni, Giuliani, and Parodi, in the characters of Zerlina, Donna Elvira, and 
Donna Anna. The cast was altogether brilliant, as will be admitted when we state that 
Coletti was the Don Giovanni, Gardoni the Don Ottavio, F. Lablache the Masetto, 
Arnoldi the Commendatore, and the unrivalled Lablache the Leporello. It has been for 
too many seasons the usage, on the revival of this piece, to treat it as we were wont to 
treat Shakespeare prior to his final banishment from his legitimate home, and to place it 
carelessly upon the stage; but Mr. Lumley has at length seen the error of this, and, 
progressing with the public taste, produced the opera with every appointment complete, 
and in the first style of magnificence and excellence. ‘Ihe acting and vocalisation 
throughout was one continuous triumph. Alboni gained uew laurels by her freshness, 
spirit, and touches of feeling; Parodi displayed tragic energies of the loftiest order; and 
Giuliani elevated the part of Elvira toa prominence it is rarely permitted to attain. The 
remaining artistes sustained their reputation; Lablache, in particular, entered into the 
delineation of Leporello with a spirit that even he has never excelled, On the 2nd ult, 
Rossini’s La Gazza Ladra was represented in great perfection, and in which Alboni 
electrified her audience by her display of dramatic power. Calzolari’s Giannetto proved 
to be one of his best efforts, and the Pippo of Mdlle. Casolani added highly to her reputa- 
tion. Of the Podesta of Lablache it would be superfluous to speak. On the 5th, Norma 
was represented for the sixth time during the present season ; it is, therefore, unneces- 
sary to dilate upon a performance on which we have already given an opinion. The 
progress of the month was marked by repetitions of the operas already mentioned, with 
the addition of scenes from Robert the Devil, and extracts from the various popular 
ballets which have been previously produced. On the 12th, Verdi’s I Due Foscari re- 
ceived a second representation this season; and on the 14th, Signor Lablache revived, 
on the occasion of his benefit, Cimarosa’s charming opera of Il Matrimonio Segreto, 
derived, as is well known, from Colman and Garrick’s Clandestine Marriage. Though 
seldom represented in our country, this is Cimarosa’s chef d’euvre, and such was the 
effect of its first representation before Leopold of Austria, in 1792, that the Emperor, 
after inviting the vocalists and instrumentalists to a banquet, sent them on the same 
evening back to the theatre to represent the piece a second time, which was effected to 
his increased delight, 

In the entire range of operatic characters there is not one better suited for displaying 
the versatile powers of Lablache to greater advantage than is Geronimo, the deaf father 
of three troublesome daughters, and on this occasion he went to the full extent of his 
versatile powers, creating laughter throughout by his grotesque humour, and eliciting 
marked applause at the close by his passionate burst of grief on discovering the marriage 
of his daughter. His interpretation, with his son, of the famous but extravagant duet, 
“ Se fiato,” with its accompaniments of dancing and grotesque falsetto, was admirable. 
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Three prima donnas, in the persons of Parodi, Giuliani, and Alboni, supported the cha- 
racters of Carolina, Elisetta, and Fidalma; with what effect may be imagined. Calzo- 
lari and F. Lablache were inimitable as Paolino and Count Robinson. After the operaa 
new ballet divertisement, entitled La Prima Ballerina ; ou, L’Embuscade, was produced 
with immense success. Its plot is drawn from a romantic event in the life of Taglioni, 
who, on her way to Naples in fulfilment of an engagement, was waylaid by banditti, but 
liberated unplundered and uninjured on executing some of her favourite pas for the en- 
tertainment of her molestors. It will be seen at once that Rosati could not desire a 
better field for the display of her exquisite choregraphic powers than in the impersona- 
tion of her illustrious predecessor, and admirably she availed herself of the opportunity 
The ballet was beautifully got up; and the mountain view, with groups of dancers at 
different elevations, one of the most effective scenes of the season. Paul Taglioni made 
a capital brigand, and danced with a grace that no Prima Ballerina could have withstood 
in real life. The divertissement was highly successful, and the house crowded to such an 
extent that the same entertainments have been since repeated more than once, and will 
doubtless continue to carry the season successfully to its zenith. On Thursday, the 21st, 
the Lucrezia Borgia of Donizetti was produced, in order to introduce Signor Moriani to 
the public as Gennaro, this distinguished vocalist having been engaged for three nights 
only. The revival was most successful, and Moriani received with an enthusiasm 
scarcely surpassed on any previous occasion. Parodi’s Lucrezia was one of her best 
efforts, and the same may be said of the Orsini of Alboni, whose ‘Il Segretto” 
occasioned a double encore, and she had to sing it thrice; Lablache’s Duke was as usual 
magnificent, and he gave the “ Vendetta ” song with tremendous effect. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


The prosperity of this establishment, ensuing from the system of management adopted 
there, is a cheering proof that while the conductors of our theatres understand the inte- 
rests of the institution, by placing works of genius in full fidelity before the public, such 
public will not be wanting in the bestowal of the encouragement deserved. Since the 
issue of our number for June, every night at this establishment has proved an overflow. 
Not that an opportunity has been had for the introduction of novelty, but that the famous 
efforts of the preceding month have been repeated with increased écld¢. Persiani, like 
the setting sun, has increased in splendour as she has receded, and each new appearance 
has rather resembled the triumph of a successful débitante than the last flashes of a light 
about to leave us. Her engagement has been extended to three nights beyond the term 
originally announced, and by the time the present number of the Mirror is published, 
she will have appeared in La Nozze di Figaro, and then have but one more night previous 
to her departure. 

A chief feature of the month has been the repetition on several occasions of Don 
Giovanni. This opera has been revived at more than one rival establishment, but no- 
where with such success as at Covent Garden. Tamburini is the king of Don Giovannis; 
while the Donna Anna of Grisi, the Zerlina of Persiani, the Elvira of Corbari, and the 
Don Ottavio of Mario, bid defiance to competition in every other quarter. The Lepo- 
rello of Marini is alone excelled elsewhere, and that is by the unsurpassed Lablache. 
The Huguenots has re-commenced its career with the same success that marked its first 
revival, those vocalists whose indisposition from colds had interrupted its progress having 
recovered. Amidst these we have to felicitate ourselves on the renewed convalescence 
of Sims Reeves, who now once more joins in the “ Rataplan” with an energy and effect 
which elicit the most enthusiastic applause. The Matrimonio Segreto has also been re- 
vived during the month, and we must admit that, if we except the names of Lablache 
and Alboni, its re-production at Her Majesty’s Theatre has been excelled. Persiani was 
the Carolina, Grisi the Elisetta, Angri the Fidalma, Mario the Paolino, and Tamburini 
the Geronimo. A stronger cast we do not remember, and the artistes did justice to their 
own reputations. Tamburini was glorious, and astonished his audience by his display of 
versatility ; Persiani and Grisi sustained their well-earned fame; and Angri struck out 
a new vein in the mine she possesses that astonished and delighted her audience. The 
encores throughout were frequent. At the close of the opera the last act of La Son- 
nambula was introduced, on which occasion the “Ah! non giunge’”’ and “ Tutti @ 
sciolto” of Madame Persiani and Mr. Sims Reeves obtained the "sual encore. 

Thus far has the Italian Opera at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, proceeded with 
suceess, and drawn houses nightly crammed to inconvenience. Ere our next Meyerbeer’s 
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last production, La Prophete, which has already for some time been in active preparation, 
will be produced in the same integrity as The Huguenots. 


DRURY LANE. 
BENEFIT OF MR. BUNN. 


Fickle as is proverbially the multitude, it never withholds the recognition due to the 
claims of a deserving servant, and on Monday last the best possible proof of this was 
given, in the high success of the annual benefit taken by Mr. Bunn at the spot where he 
for so many years stemmed the conflicts to which the drama was opposed—where talent 
of the utmost lustre owed its advancement to his fostering care—where the modern taste 
for opera received one of its strongest impulses, and where we hope some future day 
again tosee him wielding the Thespian sceptre, with Shakespeare on one side, the Muses 
on the other, and the Graces at his feet, as we are satisfied that although it has often been 
the fate of Mr. Bunn to bow to circumstances, his views, abilities, tact, and judgment as 
a manager are of the highest order, and calculated to promote the welfare of the stage, 
if he have but scope for carrying out his own operations. 

That the high claims of Mr. Bunn are recognised in private as well as public life, was 
flatteringly exemplified on Monday evening. Not only was the house crammed from the 
front of the pit to the back of the gallery, but the élite of the theatrical profession, no 
matter to what rival establishment they belonged, thronged round him with an interest 
in his welfare, and with an earnestness that might be termed affectionate. Managers, 
stars, competitors, those even with whom he has been at variance, joined heart and hand 
on this occasion, in the good cause of serving him; and the consequence was that the 
bills for the evening presented a list of names which we can never expect to see congre- 
gated together. The fact speaks well for the theatrical profession, and for the kindly 
feelings of its members. The first part of the entertainment consisted of farce and 
comedy, and the second of selections from the best operas. ‘The sparkling vaudeville of 
Hold your Tongue opened the ball, and once more introduced Madame Vestris to the 
area of her early triumphs, and Charles Mathews to the boards of old Drury; they were 
favourably received, and the comedy of The Belle’s Strategem followed, supported by a 
cast rarely to be commanded on the revival of this sterling and favourite comedy. Mrs, 
Nisbett was the Letitia Hardy, of course, and Mrs. Glover the Widow Rackett. These 
ladies are actresses of kindred stamp; each enacts a part to develope a character, and both 
possess a gush and buoyancy of expression which invariably enchant an audience, 
We are not forgetting that Mrs. Glover is the stock representative of ‘ elderly’’ ladies, 
but she has lost none of the freshness of her powers, for all that. James Wallack was 
the Doricourt, and proved himself the best on the stage. Messrs. Cooper and H. Vining 
were the Lord Rivers and Flutter. More need not be said to indicate the spirit with 
which the comedy went off. At the fall of the curtain, Mr. Bunn had to bow his response 
to the general call for his appearance by the audience. After this the feast of song 
commenced, and the “ Deh! Con te” from Norma was interpreted by Madlle. Parodi, who, 
in a romance by Verdi, obtained the tribute of a re-demand. The popular ballad, 
“T dreamt that I dwelt,” was next sung by Jetty de Treffz; after which Herr Pischek 
obtained an encore in ‘‘ The Light of other Days.” Madame and Madlle. de Meric now 
introduced a duet, with great applause, and were followed by Gardoni, Braham, the 
Misses Poole, Pyne, Nelson, and Lucombe, who each was in turn the executant of some 
favourite work, and received the meed of great applause; Miss Lucombe afforded more 
than usual gratification. The Hungarian Vocalists added their strength to the vocal corps; 
whilst the mercurial Harley threw in the piquant accompaniment of his humour, and 
executed one of his best comic songs in his best possible style, and was encored, of 
course. The orchestral baton was wielded by Signor Schira ; whilst those golden ‘ B’s”’ 
of music, Balfe and Benedict, presided with their accustomed skill, as accompanists at 
the piano. The treat throughout was one to be marked with the white stone of the 
ancients, and will not speedily be forgotten. 


ST. JAMES’S—OPERA COMIQUE. 


The summer campaign of the troupe of the French Opera Comique has now arrived at 

its termination, and we are bound to admit that our Gallic neighbours have won un- 
‘ dying laurels, although they fought on English ground. They have attacked our risi- 
bility, and won our smiles asa trophy; they have made an onslaught upon our hearts, 
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and drawn our tears; finally, they have executed a coup de grace to obtain our favour, 
and completely gained a victory. Such is the effect ef Mr. Mitchell’s generalship; and 
we care not how frequently that gentleman fights a similar battle with the British public, 
su long as his forces are officered by members of the corps dramatique of such eminence 
as the Coudercs, the Octaves, the Chartons, and others whom he has introduced with 
such effect to carry on the warfare against ennui, He has achieved a triumph, and he is 
welcome to win another every year on the same terms. It gives us pleasure to record a 
most signal mark of the estimation in which Mr. Mitchell is held for his zeal as manager 
of the Opera Comique—viz., that a superb candelabra has been publicly presented to him, 
in testimony of the high appreciation in which his indefatigability and talents are held. 

The early part of the month has been wholly occupied in the successful repetition of 
the novelties of the month preceding it. On the occasion, however, of Mr. Mitchell’s annual 
benefit, a great treat was afforded in the production, for the first time in this country, of 
Rossini’s Le Comte Ory, an opera in two acts, produced in 1828, at the Academie, in 
Paris. This is one of those productions of Rossini’s fancy in which that charming 
composer delights to scatter, with almost prodigal profuseness, a series of fresh and 
sparkling melodies, which keep up an uninterrupted emotion of delight from beginning 
toend. The plot is neither very moral nor very complex, but it is harmless, and very 
amusing, consequently highly acceptable to those who are disinclined to the fatigue of 
the senses. Its hero is a sort of a French Don Giovanni, existing at the period of the 
Crusades, and known by the name of the Count Ory. This worthy, in the confidence 
of his influence with the fair sex, engages to effect the seduction of the Countess For- 
mentiero, and under the disguise first as a hermit, and then as a pilgrim, attempts to 
accomplish the undertaking, but is foiled, and the piece ends with the good old picture 
of the triumph of virtue. It was admirably acted, the principal characters being sus- 
tained by M. Octave and Madlle. Charton, who delighted the audience by their efforts, 
particularly in a melody by the former, commencing “Que le destin prospére,” and the 
charming air by the latter of “O ! bon hermite, ’a mon secours,” each of which was a gem 
in its way. Her Majesty attended on the occasion, with Prince Albert, and was highly 
entertained, We omitted to mention that Madame Cinti Damoreau, after the opera, 
executed a scene from Le Débiitant, and was accompanied by M. Benedict; her high 
capabilities, resources, execution, and finish gained her much applause. The evening 
concluded with Les Eztrémes se Touchent, in which Messrs. Lafont and Doche performed 
with all their customary spirit. : 

On the following Saturday, her Majesty commanded a private morning performance, 
for the recreation of the princes and princesses of the royal family. The theatre was 
tastefully decorated throughout with bouquets and garlands of flowers, and the royal 
party expressed intense delight with all the arrangements. The entertainments com- 
prised selections from Fra Diarolo, a minuet by Rosati and Paul Taglioni, songs by the 
Hungarian Vocalists, feats of vaulting by the famous Auriol and children, and a divertisse- 
ment d’enfants by the juvenile pupils of Mr. and Miss O’Brien. Everything went off 
delightfully, and the theatre was thronged by an aristocratic and fashionable assemblage. 


HAYMARKET. 


Mr. Webster has made two efforts during the month of June to maintain the prosperity 
of his establishment against the pressure of opposition offered by no less than five 
theatres, supported by imported talent. His first has been to fall back upon the standard 
of all dramatic excellence; and the second, to woo the modern muse as developed by the 
author of The Patrician’s; Daughter, The Shakespearian revival was that of Me 3 
a tragedy that must ever rank with the mightiest emanations of the human intellect. It 
has not been before the public for some time, nor was it included in the list of those 
selected on a recent occasion for representation before her Majesty ; it therefore reflects 
a high degree of credit on the judgment of Mr. Charles Kean in selecting it at a period 
when all the world appears to forget that such a poet as Shakespeare ever wielded a pen. 
The revival of the piece has, however, given rise to no little controversy, and we fear that 
its frequent repetition has in consequence been suppressed, notwithstanding the 
patronage of her Majesty, who attended a few evenings since to indulge in company 
with the neglected bard. The point in dispute is a certain alteration of costume effected 
by Mr. Kean in his endeavour to place the play before the audience dressed according to 
the fashion of the times in which the characters “lived, and moved, and had their being.”’ 
The garb is outre, and toa species of Indian head-dress unites the jerkin and nether 
garments of the Visi-Goths, a little blended with the old Highland costume; but if this 
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be correct we should, instead of criticising the taste of the good old Celtish tailors, 
bestow our encomiums on the antiquarian research that had thus placed the living pictures 
of the past before us. It would appear that Mr. Kean is in possession of some drawings 
of great antiquity, which actually pourtray the costume of the period, and form his 
authority for the innovation he has made. On the other hand it has been asserted 
that the kilt and mantle of the Highlander was in form the actual garb of the 
ancient Scot, and that spots and stripes instead of tartan were the only differences 
which existed in pattern. Robert Burns, in speaking of the Caledonians, describes 
them as— 
“Of Roman garb, with more than Roman fire.” 


Now, we all know that the toga and the shirt of the Romans were in almost exact 
conformity with the kilt and the plaidie of the Scots; and as the cohorts of the world’s 
empress overran every nook and cranny in Europe, it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
in penetrating the highlands of Scotland their light, flowing, and unembarrassing attire 
should be adopted by a race of demi-savages, whose habits had left them ignorant as well 
as careless of the necessities of dress, and reduced them to a state of almost complete 
nakedness. If this view be correct, Mr. Kean’s authorities relate to a period antecedent 
to that in which Shakespeare has laid his story—unless, indeed, the ancient costume 
still obtained in some districts after the hand of improvement had altered it in others, 
We are not ourselves learned in these matters, and shall only remark that if the 
true dress of the period has been given Mr. Kean is entitled to praise. As far as 
regards the dresses of the witches, there can be but one opinion—namely, that the new 
style adopted is judicious. Hecate, with her wings and cloudy mantle, the singing 
witches in their wild attire, and the groupings of those who attend to meet them on 
the heath, were highly picturesque, and suited the unearthly beings drawn by the bard 
whose imagination had created them. 

Respecting the acting there can but be one opinion. Mr. Kean’s Mucbcth is a great 
artistic effort successfully made; and the Lady Macbeth of Mrs. Kean one of her finest 
impersonations. Both were called before the curtain to receive the fiat of public ap- 
proval. On Tuesday last the tragedy of Strathmore was represented, by the special 
command of her Majesty, who, with the Queen of the Belgians and Prince Albert, at- 
tended the representation. To meet the convenience of the royal party, the piece did 


not commence until nine o’clock. It appeared to excite the liveliest emotions, and was, 
we understand, warmly eulogised. Of the merits of the work we speak elsewhere. 


SURREY. 


We do not remember a more attractive company on the Surrey side of the Thames 
than that which Mr. Shepherd has enrolled beneath his banners; it combines good 
legitimate artists and popular melo-dramatic and comic talent with a choregraphic corps 
of approved excellence. We have seen the time when the patent theatres were unable 
to grace their playbills with names such as those which adorn the affiches of the spirited 
lessee of whom we speak; and in innumerable instances we have seen the pieces he has 
produced with so much success represented in a far inferior style. Mr. Creswick, the 
tragedian, has been the prevailing star of the month, in conjunction with the sceternal 
planets, Nisbett and Mordaunt. As satellites to these luminaries we have found the 
names of Mr. Flexmore, and of Mademoiselles Auriol, Louise, Therese Cushnie, and a 
well-selected corps de ballet. The course of the leading stars has been through the 
gulaxy of legitimacy, and such pieces as The Lady of Lyons, Love, The Wife, and The 
Hunchback have been produced for developiug the highest specimens of histrionic art; 
Messrs. Creswick and Shepherd sustaining the leading characters, supported by Mrs. 
Nisbett and her sister, Miss Jane Mordaunt, On Monday last Mr. Creswick took his 
benefit, and we are happy to say experienced a bumper. He selected The Wife as his 
leading attraction. The ballet department throughout the month has been unusually 
attractive, consisting of selections from Le Lac des Fees, and other popular productions 
of Her Majesty’s Theatre, including the grand ballet of Esmeralda ; or, the Hunchback of 
Notre Dame. ‘This has been brought out in a style of splendour that does credit to the 
liberality and taste of the management ; whilst the arrangement of the business of the 
ballet and its dances, which devolved upon Mr. Flexmore, was such as to merit our 
highest eulogiums. The business has been excellent,.and we are glad to learn that Mr. 
Shepherd has new engagements and fresh novelties in store, calculated to secure an ac- 
cession to the support he already enjoys. 
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MARYLEBONE. 


True to the principles of management on which he has hitherto acted, Mr. Watts has 
come before his patrons during the month with two new productions. The first of these 
was a version of Dickens’s ‘‘ Dombey and Son,” placed upon the stage with the most 
careful fidelity to the scenery, costume, and tableauz of the original work. The adapter 
has not been successful in working his materials so as to shape them for the production 
of that depth of interest in the minds of the audience which was naturally expected 
from a drama founded upon so renowned a work. The piece, however, has had a fair 
run at half price, and which is chiefly due to the efforts of the corps dramatique. The 
Dombey of Mr. H. Lee was true to the original, and the Carker of Mr. Johnstone an 
equally faithful transcript. The Captain Cuttle of Mr. G. Cooke, and the Major Bagster 
of Mr. Saunders abounded in humour and original point; while the Bob Grinder of 
Miss Saunders was one of the best-acted parts in the piece. The Edith of Miss Fanny 
Vining was a powerful interpretation of the ideas of Boz, and occasioned much applause. 
This gifted young lady found a powerful competitor in Miss Villars as Alice Morwood. 
The Susan Nipper of Miss Hamilton was clever; but we cannot assert the same of Mr. 
Herbert’s Toots, which was rendered a complete caricature by that comedian. 

The second novelty of the month has been an original play, in five acts, by Mr. Spicer, 
the successful author of Honesty, The Lords of Ellingham, and other popular productions. 
The title of his new work is The Witch Wife: a Tale of Malkin Tower ; and although not 
quite equal as a whole to its predecessors, is not without good language, exalted senti- 
ment, and dramatic situation, to recommend it to public favour. It is founded on the 
persecutions in the seventeenth century of the old, ill-favoured, decrepid, and infirm, by 
aset of monsters in human shape, who were licensed, under the name of witch- finders, 
to inflict pain and misery upon all whom they chose to accuse of witchcraft. The author 
asserts, in his preface to the work, that it is not founded upon Mr. Harrison Ainsworth’s 
novel of “The Lancashire Witches ;” but we must confess that there is a strong simi- 
larity in the subject. However, we are bound to take the author’s word, and must con- 
clude, with Sheridan’s critic, that ‘“‘ two great men have hit upon the same idea.” The 
plot, which is stated to be founded on fact, runs as follows :—Matthew Hopkins, the 
notorious witch-finder, enraged by the rejection of his addresses by Cecil Howard (beau- 
tifully represented by Mrs. Mowatt), resolves to embrace the first opportunity for 
revenge. The lady is niece to Sir Gerald Mole, an aged country knight, and who, in a spirit 
of blended heroism and sportiveness, resolves to make head against the prevailing super- 
stitious belief in witchcraft, and cure the evil by means of ridicule. To effect her object 
she invites a number of light-hearted maidens like herself to assemble at midnight in the 
dreaded Malkin Tower, a species of witch cathedral, situated in the dells of Pendle 
Forest, Her companions comply, but they are watched and followed by Hopkins, who 
causes them to be thrown into a dungeon as members of the proscribed class. Cecil and 
her friends are doomed to death, but the timely appointment of her lover, Marchmont 
Needham (Mr. Davenport) to the office of Lord Chief Justice enables him to save her 
by taking his seat at the eleventh hour, and reversing the sentence of his affianced bride. 
He then descends, and claims her hand, while Hopkins is consigned to punishment. The 
piece concludes with the following poetica) picture of what may be termed “The good 
time coming :”— 

2 as now 
These curtains close upon this varied show 
Of mimic mirth or anguish, even so 
Hath growing reason spread her veil between 
Knowledge that is and weakness that has been. 
From heart to heart, on wirgs of mercy, flies 
A free and brother spirit, and supplies 
For sorcery, sense; malice, the will to please; 
For philtres, wit; spells, smiles; and witches, these.” 


The acting throughout did honour to the company, and occasioned Mrs. Mowatt and 
Mesers. Davenport and Ray to be called before the curtain at its fall. The above-named 
lady is evidently establist.ing herself in public estimation, and may now be considered as 
a stock favourite. The business has been excellent. 


{ 


VAUXHALL GARDENS. 


The gardens of Vauxhall have long been world-famous. They are without their equal 
for beauty and splendour, and realise the traditions of Oriental magnificence. Like all 
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other establishments, its fate has been various; but we think that if success be attain. 
able, it will be secured by the present spirited lessee, who has brought all the resources 
of former seasons into one focus, and presented the visitors with an amount of attraction 
not to be excelled elsewhere. The concert, which is under the direction of Mr. Alea 
ander Lee, is admirably conducted, delighting the audience with selections from all the 
most popular melodies of the day. The band of the Garde Mobile has been brought from 
Paris, and a new act drop painted for tl:e ballet stage by Roberts, representing the fortress 
of the Virgin at Komorne, the seene of the recent struggles between Hungary and Austria, 
In the same place is displayed a representation of the palace and gardens of Versailles, 
with the beautiful basin of Neptune and seventy fou ntains of real water, the entire scene 
illuminated by electric agency. ‘The idea has heen well conceived and prettily carried out; 
but we think the miniature scale on which it has necessarily been produced fails to furnish 
a notion of the magnitude of the original. However, asa view, it is very beautiful. The 
scenes in the circle are superior to anything of the kind in the Metropolis, and embrace 
the services of Auriol’s celebrated troupe, with those of Young Hernandez, on whom the 
mantle of Ducrow has fallen with additional powers. Auriol is in himself a host, and by 
his vivacity and drollery keeps his audience in a continual roar. On the anniversary of 
the battle of Waterloo the entertainments were on one scale of gorgeous excellence; the 
illuminations employed sixty thousand variegated lamps; the fireworks outdid all the 
former outdoings of Mr. Darby ; while the monster military band of a hundred and fifty 
performers gave an excitement to the scene such as is only occasioned at similar periods, 
when our countrymen assemble to commemorate the mighty actions to which the island 
owes its prosperity. Never, perhaps, was a greater assemblage of beauty and fashion wit. 
nessed at Vauxhall; all was attraction and amusement; and as the gay promenaders 
traversed the famous Italian Walk, and emerged upon the celebrated Neptune, backed 
by the pictorial view of the Laggo Maggiore, or lounged beneath the festoons of light 
which illuminate the Pavilion, it was admitted that in xo country in Europe could a 
scene so surpassingly beautiful be rivalled. The principal theme of conversation was 
everywhere the “Young Hernandez,” whose exceeding beauty of feature and grace of 
form would have rendered him in more classic times a fitting model for a Phidias. 


. More exquisite proportions, more consummate symmetry, we never beheld; and to this 


we may doubtless attribute the strength and suppleness which enable him to execute his 
unprecedented and daring feats. Hitherto Ducrow has been considered unapproachable ; 
but the boy Hernandez has reached a higher pinnacle, and placed himself at the head of 
all equestrian artistes. We heard a Waterloo veteran on the evening in question affirm 
that the youthful performer displayed as much courage in what he executed as did the 
platoons who faced the bayonets of their enemies—the only difference being that one 
risked death by a broker neck, and the other by a few inches of cold steel. 

Another object of general approval is the new American Bowling Saloon, open for 
the purpose of blending healthy exercise with recreation. With such attractions it is 
impossible for the gardens to fail in being thronged; and from the universal delight of 
all, we have not the smallest doubt of the present season proving a lucrative speculation, 


CREMORNE GARDENS. 


The propitious state of the weather recently has had its effect of enabling the public to 
gratify a taste for amusements al fresco, and the consequence. has been an increase in the 
efforts of the management to deserve support. These have been on a most liberal scale, 
and most effectually successful. The fete given on the 18th in honour of its being the 
anniversary of the battle of Waterloo, was one of the most attractive we ever witnessed, 
and drew a concourse equalling the population of many a large town. Much interest 
was felt in the announcement that Mr. Gale was to ascend in a new balloon, forty feet 
in diameter, and inflated by forty thousand cubic feet of gas. The ascent was magnifi- 
cent, and as the intrepid eronaut entered the vast regions of space in his frail machine, 
the skies were rent with acclamations. After this the more mundane amusements were 
proceeded with, and the visitors were presented with a varied succession of novelties, 
that kept the appetite alive until the conclusion. First we had the Mesers. Elliot, whose 
feats with a globe have procured for them the appellation of the ewrial globe dancers; 
after which an open air concert was given, under the direction of M. Laurent, jun. This 
concluded, the risible faculties of the audience were brought into play by Mr. Bateman’s 
highly-celebrated and humourous delineaticns of transatlantic character, under the title 
of “A Quarter of an Hour with Jonathan.” Mr. Bateman is gifted with great talents, 
and hits off the salient points of Yankeeism with admirable effect. The next feature in 
the entertainment was the exhibition of a brace of exceedingly diminutive dwarfs, who 
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have received the names of the Marchioness Alamode and Sir Geoffrey Hudson. . Her 
ladyship and the renowned baronet executed a pas de deuz, and if they did not display 
the Terpsichorean excellence of a Cerito and St. Leon, they elicited quite as much ap- 
plause as was ever bestowed upon those distinguished votaries of ‘the light fantastic 
toe.” Herr Deulin’s grand ballet of action followed, and afforded great delight, The 
panorama of California yielded the usual tribute of gratification, and the evening’s 
entertainments wound up with the spectacle of the Storming of Mooltan. We trust that 
to such representations the horrors of war will in future be confined, and that these 
“ piping times of peace’’ will not speedily be disturbed by scenes so frightful as that 
depicted with such glowing fidelity in the exhibition of which we speak, and which is, 
perhaps, one of the most striking of the kind ever brought before the public. The 
“‘ Bivouac of the Sikhs,” and the “Storming of the Fort,” are tableauz of great artistic 
merit, and elicited loud applause. With such powerful attractions, we cannot wonder 
that the gardens were thronged, and that every indication was given of the most perfect 
satisfaction. 


AMERICAN HALL. 


It is an adage with commercial men that twelvepence is better than two groats, and 
Mr. Risley, by acting upon the principle of this maxim, has found in the balance his 
reward. In the present financial condition of the empire the means for enjoying recrea- 
tion are more limited than the leisure, and hence a number of exhibitions, most attrac- 
tive in their way, remain unattended on account of the high terms for admission. The 
proprietor of the great American Panorama had already been taught this lesson when he 
opened, but the natural curiosity of the wealthy to view his extensive work justified 
him in affixing a charge for its gratification proportionate to the means of his visitors, 
Aware, however, of the thousands who were waiting ungratified on account of these 
prices, he has liberally reduced them to such an amount that the humblest may now 
witness his prodigous work of art—which has perhaps excited a greater sensation than 
any previous exhibition of the kind. The consequence has been an influx of visitors in 
such multitudes that the view would be thronged, were it opened thrice instead of twice 
a day; and ten persons now witness the work where formerly only one could afford to do 
so, All parties are consequently benefited, and we recommend the public not to miss 
the advantage while it offers, as it is the intention of Mr. Risley, at the close of the 
Midsummer holidays, to proceed with his painting into the provinces. 





THE CONCERTS OF THE MONTH. 


MADAME DULCKEN’S, BENEDICT’S, JULLIEN’S, G. A. OSBORNE’S, AND 
WEDNESDAY CONCERTS. 


Music, as a popular recreation, may fairly be considered as dividing the field with the 
drama, and as making rapid strides towards further progress; whilst the stage, where it 
flourishes, is only standing still, and where otherwise, is ebbing fast. The concerts and 
other musical entertainments of the month have exceeded all precedent in frequency, 
magnitude, and excellence. We may assert, without any exaggeration, that not a day or 
evening has passed without some ré-union of interest taking place. 

On the impossibility of doing justice to the claims of all our musical caterers we need 
not expatiate. Argus had his hundred eyes, and Briareus his hundred hands; but the 
critic has only one pair of ears; and it is therefore obviously impossible for him to select 
for notice amid a hundred concerts any but those which are fairly entitled to be consi- 
dered as exemplars to the others. Of these Madame Dulcken’s is justly entitled to be 
considered as demanding a paramount degree of consideration for its superiority. 
This lady has for many years been recognised as one of the chief conservators of the 
musical world. Her acknowledged abilities as a pianiste have gained her the admiration 
of musicians; and the good taste with which she seeks for excellence in all quarters, 
and introduces it to the amateurs of this country, have long since entitled her to the 
grateful feelings and support of our countrymen. To her introduction we are 
indebted for some of the most eminent artistes of the day, amongst whom may be specified 
M. Konski, the extraordinary violinist, who is doubtless destined to wear the mantle of 
Paganini. Her concerts are marked by invariable excellence in every department, and 
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hence it is that they command so much consideration. Her last, given in Her Majesty's 
Theatre, commanded the usual brilliant attendance. Another concert during the month 
has presented the highest claims to attention—the annual one of M. Benedict, 
whose position and peculiar connection with the first vocalists, instrumentalists, 
and composers in Europe, and the important influence he has been invested with 
by all, places him in th2 position of being the magnate of the musical world. The 
event took place on the morning of the 22nd ult., at Her Majesty’s Theatre, and 
afforded one of the richest treats we can remember, combining, as it did, the leading 
artistes in every department of music. To criticise the interpretation of each work 
comprised in the programme would be to fill a small volume, such were the elaborate 
beauties which presented themselves to the ear on each occasion; we shall conse. 
quently confine ourselves to a mere specification of the leading features. In the first 
place, the Hungarian Vocalists performed a number of their favourite pieces throughout 
the morning, and Lablache, Calzolari, Gardoni, and Belletti lent their powers, as did 
Herr Pischek, Herr Formes, and others of eminence, Catherine Hayes, Alboni, Parodi, 
Jetty de Treffz, and the Misses Williams, added to the powerful list, and drew encores at 
every effort; the last-named ladies introduced, for the first time, an entirely new duet, 
by M. Benedict, which succeeded so greatly that its future popularity is placed beyond 
the reach of doubt. The words, which we quote, are exceedingly pretty; they are en- 
titled, ; 
“WINTER MIRTH. 
Let the winter, grave and chill, 
Leaning from the leaden sky, 
Put a chain on every rill, 
Bidding all the sweet birds die. 
Shall we mourn for that ?—not we! 
In the blaze that sparkles bright 
On the hearth the live-long night, 
We will carol merrily! 
Many a wondrous legend telling 
Of the mermaids in their caves, 
And their tuneful music welling 
Up amid the moaning waves; 
Till we seem that strain to near— 
Half of pleasure, half of fear— 
And the storm is all forgot, 
And the gloom remembered not: 
Even thus may sorrow be 
Hid without—a foe unseen ! 
While young hope and joy within 
Laugh and carol merrily!” 

Signor Bottesini played Paganini’s solo contra basso, “‘ The Carnival of Venice,” in 
the most finished style of excellence; and then—d merveille—those four magnificent 
pianists, Hallé, Lindsay Sloper, Jules Benedict, and W. Sterndale Bennett entered into a 
contest by performing a quatre huit on two piano-fortes, The composition, “Les 
Contrastes,” by Moscheles, was not worthy the occasion ; but it afforded scope for one 
of the most wonderful pieces of instrumentation to which we ever listened, and elicited 
loud applause. Mr. Sims Reeves introduced the following new ballad, by Benedict :— 

‘0, do not scorn my love, 
Though rude it be; 
O, do not bid me rove, 
Afar from thee ! 
O do not frown and say— 
Harsh words as yesterday— 
Life passes well away— 
By our north sea ! 
What says the poet’s rhyme, 
I learned of thee ?— 
‘Love heeds not law or clime, 
Age or degree !’ 
Wouldst thou for ever hold 
One manly heart and bold ? 
Come, have thy fortune told 
By our North Sea! ” 
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We have quoted the words, as they are characterised by the music so exquisitely that 
we cannot better, by any remarks of ours, afford an idea of its merits. The 
executant acquitted himself in his best possible style. There were two other trials of 
skill in the course of the morning; the first, a trio on three violoncellos, by Mesera. 
Piatti, Haussman, and Cossman; and the second, a concertante, by Maurer, for four 
violins, executed by Messrs. Molique, Sainton, Joachim, and Ernst. Such a combination 
has, perhaps, never before been listened to; and the effect was brilliant in the extreme. 
Benedict’s “ Scenes of my youth,” on the French horn, by M. Vivier, was encored; and 
when we add that Catherine Hayes sung ‘Casta Diva ;” Parodi and Giuliani, Bellini’s 
“Deh! Con te;” and Alboni, the brindisi from Lucrezta Borgia, we shall have said suf- 
ficient to prove that the concert throughout was worthy of the giver. The rooms were 
thronged. 


Another recherche entertainment of this description was offered to the fashionable world 
during the month by Mr. G. A. Osborne, whose proficiency as a pianist has long embla- 
zoned his name on the roll of public favourites. Many of the selections were the same 
as those introduced at the concert of M. Benedict; we need not, therefore, indulge in 
detail; suffice it that the talent engaged was of the first order, and comprised the names 
of Catherine Hayes, Mesdames Macfarren and Graumann, Messrs. Pischek, Wallace, 
Lucas, Piatti, Ernst, and others. This, with Mr. Osborne himself, delighted the audience 
for some hours. As may be surmised, he did not omit to introduce several of his best 
performances, which he executed in his usual masterly manner, which has gained him 
such eminence for some years on the Continent, not only asa pianist but as the composer 
of several excellent pieces, by which he has acquired the name he possesses. Destin 
has evidently a brilliant career in store for him, and we hail the success of his concert as 
an augury to that effect. 


So much for the concerts offered exclusively to the fashionable world. Let us new 
turn to those intended for the general ear. First and most signally eminent have been 
the monster concerts of M. Jullien. The intent and features of these have been so fully 
set forth in our pages that we need only fulfil the pleasing task of announcing their suc- 
cess, and recording the excellence of the performances and efficiency of their execution. 
Two of the Concerts Monstre have been given since our last, and it has been universally 
admitted that nothing like them has ever been heard in this country. The first consisted 
of The Desert and a miscellaneous collection; the two combining several hundred per- 
formers, vocal and instrumental. The second was divided into three parts, and pre- 
sented a repetition of The Desert and selections from Meyerbeer’s Huguenots and Le 
Prophete. The score of The Huguenots has been rendered familiar to us by the repre- 
sentation of the opera at Covent Garden; and we shall abstain from examining the music 
of Le Prophete for two reasons—firstly, because it was necessarily placed incompletely 
before the public; and secondly, because we are shortly to have it in its entirety at one 
of the operas. The execution of all three was worthy the occasion, and the success of 
the whole fully established M. Jullien as the monster of recreation. A man with such 
gigantic ideas never before catered for the public; he makes a whole multitude roar like 
a nightingale, and with the utmost facility causes half a dozen bands to play with such 
exactness as to make us fancy we are listening to a monotone. He has only one thing 
more to effect to exceed his last monstre entertainment, and that will be to roof in Hyde 
Park as a concert-room, engage all the vocalists of all the operas, get together every 
instrumentalist to be found, and gather under his wing the Brahams, the Sims Reeveses, 
the Miss Lucombes, and other wandering minstrels of our own metropolis; he will then 
indeed become the Polyphemus of song, and roam the ‘monstered’ walks of the Zoological 
Gardens as the king of monstres himself. 


The last popular entrepeneur of whom we need speak is Mr. Stammers, who has brought 
his Wednesday concerts to a close. The selections during the month have been, as 
usual, varied, excellent, and rendered by our best vocalists. They have comprised the 
usual selections, together with new introductions, particularly that of Antigone, and com- 
manded the same amount of visitors as formerly. On Wednesday last the final perform- 
ance was given; and proved, in our opinion, the most brilliant of the series. The first 
part consisted of the Antigone of Sophocles, with the music of Mendelssohn. The prin- 
cipal characters, Antigone and Creon, were supported by Miss Vandenhoff and her father, 
the original representatives. Nothing could have been executed more classically, or 
with greater feeling. A rich selection of miscellaneous songs succeeded, delightfully 
sung by Sims Reeves, Pischek, Formes, Miss Lucombe, and Jetty de Treffz, and thus 
concluded the most popular series of concerts we have ever had to record. 





PROGRESS OF CUTLERY MANUFACTURES. 
[From the Mining Journal. } 


English steel makers, it may not be generally known, give much higher prices 
for the Swedish Danemora (or Oregrund) iron than for English iron, and the 
sales have been to such an extent as to give a monopoly to the sale of the pro- 
duce of such mines to England: hence it has been worth the attention of Shef- 
field cutlers to perfect most elaborately articles manufactured from Danemora 
iron. ‘The cause of the superiority of this iron over English, for the fine articles 
of cutlery, has never been explained; but whether it be the presence of 
manganese, or silica, or the nature of the process employed, first character 
razors can be made from no other iron. The patentees (C. Stewart and Co.) 
of the new razor—which invention we noticed on its introduction as a great 
improvement, the razor having a simple moveable guard adjusted to it with 
such precision and nicety that a complete protection to the skin is secured, 
even i the razor were used in a railway carriage, and the beard is removed with 
the most perfect freedom and accuracy—have exhibited at their establish- 
ment, at 22, Charing-cross, some specimens of this Swedish iron, and the 
razor forged from it. The specimens show the progressive stages of the 
manufacture of steel for the razor, from the iron in a crude state, or pig, to the 
rough or blistered steel, the latter in a refined state, the ingot broken to show 
the fineness of the grain in comparison with the blistered steel; refined steel 
drawn out in bars preparatory to being forged into razor blades, and the latter 
in their several states, of forging, hardening, grinding, and fitting on the guards, 
to the completely-finished and nighly- lished razor. The simple arrangement 
of these specimens, each of which is described, is highly interesting, and gives 
a good general idea of tne manipulation of iron and steel, and the various 
changes it undergoes in the course of manufacture. 

The processes of tempering razors, penknives, and table knives are different. 
A temperature of 4300 to 4500 Fah. being required for razors; for penknives, 
4700 to 490° Fah. ; while the table knives require 5100 to 5500 Fah. The tem- 

ring of a razor is not less important than the grinding, since the fineness and 

urability of the edge depend ina, Bos both. Each cutler uses such a heat, 
and tests it by such signs, as seem best to accord with the result of his own ex- 
perience. ny razors are made of iron, without being converted into steel ; 
and thousands are sold at a cheap price, made of English iron, which, if sub- 
mitted to the test the Swedish iron can alone undergo, would fritter away in 
the subsequent processes, or become honey-com and porous. Razors are 
often made from sixpence to several guineas a pair, and it is, consequently, 
folly to attempt to persuade practical men that a shilling razor, which at the 
price can only be made from English bar-iron, from which the commonest cha- 
racter of hardware is manufactured—for instance, fire-irons, &c.—has the same 
fine enduring edge as the razor made from the Swedish iron converted into steel. 
It gives us pleasure to draw attention to the exquisite my ages | and finish of 


Stewart’s patent razors, which must ultimately restore this beautiful class of 


British manufactures; for, as we have before stated, they make all their razors 
from the Swedish Danemora iron, applying the best workmanship to its con- 
version into steel, and the tempering and finish when the razor is forged; and 
it is gratifying to think that the result shows that we were not wrong in 
our conclusion, that this patent razor, with its guard, would soon become 
an established favourite, and ultimately supersede the ordinary make of 
razors. 





